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The Shortest Path 
To Publication 








We'll 
keep it 
dark but 


— write! 
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FT HE VALUE of Uzzell training in the fundamentals of fiction writing is today 

being demonstrated in our magazines, novels, and radio entertainment. 
The Saturday Evening Post in a recent issue, for just one example, has four 
stories, three of which were written by authors who began their careers seri- 
ously with our “Fiction Fundamentals.” These three authors have testified on 
this page at different times to the great value of this study. Their advice to 
you will be found in signed statements in our free booklet, “Literary Services.” 
These are not our only successful authors either by a long shot. There are 
scores of them now, publishing in the whole range of our magazines. This 
preparation for writing stories and novels that sell is not $350; it’s only $35. 
If you are serious in your purpose, write to us. Ask advice! Take it! 


I have taught this course for over twenty years. I taught it first at Columbia 
University, when I was Fiction Editor of Collier's and selling my own fiction to 
the Satevepost: I taught the same course later at New York University to prob- 
ably the largest college group ever assembled in this country for systematic 
instruction in fiction. I wrote a textbook for the course, “Narrative Technique” 
(Harcourt, Brace), which has sold some 25,000 copies and brought me a ton of 
fan mail. I believe I can now say truthfully that most American writers, and 
editors too for that matter, are familiar with my course “F. F.” or my book, 
“N. T.” They are standard today for the ambitious American creative writer. 
You can learn much from the book ($2.50 by mail) but in the course you'll learn 
faster and receive expert help in applying principles in practice. 


F YOU WISH to submit a manuscript first for diagnosis and advice, the fees 
are: editorial appraisal, $5, a collaborative-consultation criticism, including 
blue penciling, $10. These fees are for single manuscripts, fiction or articles, 
not exceeding 5,000 words. For additional words one dollar a thousand. Manu- 
scripts found salable will be submitted through my New York representative. 


I have discussed subjects of great practical value to writers seeking pub- 
lication in a series of mimeographed talks which have a steady sale. The 
following are only twenty-five cents each: (1) Art or Money? (2) The Problem 
of Story Ideas. (3) How to Analyze Markets. (4) How to Improve Style. (5) 
Technique of Action Pulp. (6) Technique of Love Pulp. (7) The Big Slicks. 
(8) The Literary Story. (9) The Light Touch. (10) Writing the Love Story. 
(11) The Literary Novel. (12) How to Keep Office Hours. (13) Uzzell Literary 

Quizz and (14) The Best Seller Novel. No. 15 on 
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Article Writing is fifty cents. HOW TO PLOT 
YOUR NOVEL is one dollar. 
FREE: Our pamphlet, “Literary Services.” 





How many 
really care 


about your 


success? 








which is full of useful information. Send for it. 
Inquiries answered promptly and personally. 


THOMAS H. UZZELL 
CAMELIA W. UZZELL 
STILLWATER e OKLAHOMA 
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You are 
popular 
with us 
before you 
succeed 
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Announcing the 


1946 


DOUBLEDAY, DORAN 


$20 


OOO 


Prize Novel Award 


The winner of the 1945 Award was Before the Sun Goes Down by 
Elizabeth Metzger Howard. This novel was also winner of the 
Metro-Goldwyn-Mayer Annual Novel Award of $125,000. 


N order to secure and promote out- 
standing novels, Doubleday, Doran 
will award $20,000 to the novel which, 
in the opinion of the editors, best com- 
bines both literary distinction and 
popular appeal. 


The competition is not limited to 
first novels, to American authors, or 
to any particular theme or setting. 
Any writer, new or established, may 
enter. It is also possible that several 
novels other than the Award Winner 
will be published on a straight royalty 
basis. 

The author of the winning novel 
will receive $20,000 from Doubleday, 
Doran, of which $10,000 will be a 
cash award and $10,000 an advance 
against trade and possible book club 
royalties. Upon publication the win- 
ning novel will be backed with an all- 
out advertising campaign which will 
start with a minimum appropriation of 
$7,500. 


CONDITIONS: 


The competition runs from October 1, 
1945 until July 1, 1946, No manuscripts 
received after July 1 can be considered. 
=> Participants must enter complete manu- 
scripts of not less than 50,000 words, type- 
written and in the English language. 
w> The judges will be the editors of Double- 
day, Doran and their decisions will final 
If, in their opinion, two books appear to ‘be 
of equal merit, each will receive the full prize 
award, On the other hand, if they feel that 
no entry appears worthy of the award, no 
prize will be given. 

BP Doubleday, Doran will publish the prize 
novel on a royalty scale of 10% for the first 
5,000 copies, 122% for the next 5,000 os 
and 15% on any copies over 10,000. Book club 
royalties, if any, will be paid at ng estab- 
lished book club rate. 
=> Doubleday, Doran will not be respons- 
ible for manuscripts lost or destroyed, They 
will pass judgment promptly on all entries 
and return declined manuscripts prepaid. 
7 No employee of Doubleday, Doran or 
— of its affiliates will be eligible for the 
pf 


Write today for $20,000 Prize Novel Award 
entry blank and for full particulars of 
this contest. 


The Editors 


DOUBLEDAY, DORAN 
$20,000 Prize Novel Award 
14 West 49th St., New York 20, N. Y. 





The Writer’s Digest, 22 East 12th St., 
$2.00 the year. Vol. 26, No. 1. 





Cincinnati, Ohio. Published by the Automobile Digest Publishing Co. Monthly 
Entered as second class matter, April 21, 1921, at the Post Office, Cincinnati, O., U.S.A. 



















WriTeER’s DIGEST 





! PLANNED POETRY WRITING ! 


— New! — 
Because of the wide success of her 


NOVEL WRITING PLAN, 


Miss Hamilton announces a new 


POETRY WRITING PLAN 


in the same form, ye complete and inspiring, with 
personal help as you write. 


Send for Particulars 


ANNE HAMILTON 


Literary Specialist 
Instruction, Criticism: Poetry, Short Story, Novel 
748 $. Plymouth Bivd., Los Angeles 5, Calif. 

















MANUSCRIPTS TYPED 


Assign this important work to an ex- 
pert with over 27 years’ experience. 
Publishers recommend my services. 


ELSIE AUGENBLICK 


VAnderbilt 6-0492 
342 Madison Ave. New York 17, N. Y. 














WANT HELP IN A HURRY? 


COLLABORATIVE CRITICISM “1 - 
1 1 ne st » poetry, to M; 
Monthly + Sia. Cc HICKGO CLAgs a CLUB. LEC- 


TURES EVERYWHE 

Y TECHNICAL LIBRARY 
1—WRITERS: wnure HOW! (Basic Technique).....-++«+:+ 
2—WRITERS: HELP YOURSELVES! (Formulas)..... eo 
3—WRITERS: LET’S PLOT! (Plots for everything). ee 
4—WRITERS: MAKE IT SELL! (Adv. Technique).....++++++ 


MILDRED |. REID 
2131% Ridge Bivd., 


SHOLL’S HUMANITOME 


The Applied Thesaurus 
By C. V. SHOLL 


An encyclopedic compilation a sata Benen and his 
life. A guide to Character Delineation, Human Descrip- 
tion and Human Action. 

Reference lists lead to material In the book for por- 
fraying any sort of Character in every detail—his Body, 
Costume, Mind, Emotions, Emotional Expressions, Sensa- 
tions, Appetites, Temperament, Character, Manners, 
Habits, Actions, Speech (with substitutes for ‘'sald''), 
Voice, Race, Social Status, Occupation, etc., etc. 

3,000 uniquel complete word lists with rare words 
defined. 60,000 terms. Index with 18,000 references: 
414 7"x9/2” pages. Bound in Buckram. 

Mr. irvin § Cobb, noted writer and lecturer, sald 
“In my nlite opinion you've produced a work "whieh 
should be a tremendous value to every writing man, 
every professional speaker, and a whole lot of others. 
May | congratulate you upon your achievement?" : 

Price $4.50 (Canada $4.80, U. S. $), Check or money 
order. C.0.D, $1.00 with order. Foreign, $5.50, U. S. $, 
Money Order or N. Y. Check. Money back guarantee. 

New printing, better paper, improved binding. 


The Verbis Publishing Co., Dept. W 
P, ©. Box 133, Flushing, N.Y. 


Evanston, Illinois 
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(NW 
Here They Cum! 
Sir: 

We are bringing out three additional maga- 
zines: Top Western, Top Detective, and Gem 
Detective—all fiction. We will pay one cent a 
word and up for suitable stories, promptly on 
acceptance, and we promise a quick reading. 
This is a wide-open market, with no taboos, and 
no rigid length requirements. We are looking 
for stories that are clearly and simply written, 
and especially those that have a warm, human 
touch. The story should start on the first page, 
we believe, and there should be action all the 
way through—not slam-bang action, without 
motivation, but situations in which the hero has 
something to fight for and does a good job of it. 

H. C. Buracxersy, Publisher 
512 Fifth Avenue 


New York 18, N. Y. 











Pasadena Writers 
Sir: 

The Writer’s Club of Pasadena, California, is 
a group of professional and amateur writers. 
Prospective members must submit published 
manuscripts in order to qualify for membership. 
Semi-monthly meetings are held by the main 
club in the public library. Three workshop 
groups—Poetry, Articles and Fiction—also meet 
semi-monthly for serious study and criticism of 
original manuscripts in these specific fields. 

BLANCHE SUTHERLAND, Secretary 


: 243 S. Greenwood Ave. 
Pasadena 8, Calif. 
“Quarterly of New Poetry" 
Sir: 

Robinson Jeffers, Josephine Miles, and David 
Cornel DeJong will be the judges in the 2nd 
Annual Contest conducted by Experiment. The 
rules are as follows: 

1. A prize of $25.00 will be awarded for the 
best poem under 100 lines, on any theme and 

in any form, submitted by February, 1946. 





MANUSCRIPTS WANTED 





for placement under the Unified Sales Plan 


Complete coverage of all sales possibilities. 


International placement 7 you books, 


stories, articles, plays, screen stories and radio dramas. Circular W-125 


OTIS ADELBERT KLINE 





Established 1923 


507 Fifth Ave., New York 17 
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2. Manuscripts must be typed, and submitted 
anonymously. Author’s name should be en- 
closed in a sealed envelope, on the outside 
of which the poem-title is given. 

3. Winning poem will be published in the 
Spring, 1946, issue of Experiment. The edi- 
tors reserve the right to publish any manu- 
script submitted in the contest. 

4. Manuscripts should be addressed to: 

Wrz Grisson, Contest Secretary, 
Experiment 
606 West 6th, Topeka, Kansas. 


WCcTU 
Sir: 
We are in the market for short temperance 
playlets meeting the following requirements: 
2 to 6 characters, youth or adult—some 
for women casts; suitable for platform, pul- 
pit or large room; must present a positive, 
intelligent, modern approach to the temper- 
ance question. May be from the scientific, 
health, social or religious angle. Positively 
no old-time “‘sob-stuff.” 
Time—10, 20 or 30 minutes. 
Rates good if material meets requirements. 
Aureus Burpce, National Director 
Drama and Pageantry 
Women’s Christian Temperance Union 
604 First Avenue, Asbury Park, N. J. 


D. C. Writers 
Sir: 

Last year the Society of Free Lance Writers, 
of Washington, D. C., made quite a number of 
interesting contacts through a letter published 
in your columns; we also took in quite a few 
new members, due to the same publication. 
Every writer seems to keep in touch with the 
Wrrrer’s Dicest, and we hope you'll print this 
letter too. 

The S.F.L.W. is starting its 1945-46 season 
with a program outlined which is intended to 
be of value and interest both to the professional 
writer, and to the amateur who has nevertheless 
laid a certain foundation toward writing as a 
career. We were fortunate in securing for our 
first speaker Mr. Lewis Moneyway, well-known 
Washington writer and teacher of the Moneyway 
Studios, and we have scheduled other speakers 
who will give us practical highlights of great 
value. 

We have also scheduled a full list of contests 
in which only members are eligible to compete, 
offering cash prizes for first, second and third 
winning MSS. These contests include the short- 
short story, closing December 13; the article, 
closing January 10; the juvenile story, closing 
February 14; the poem, March 14; and the 
longer short story, approximately 5,000 words or 
less, closing April 29. Highly qualified judges 
make these prize awards and often appear on the 
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Mother of 4 Earns $1,000 
on Her Writing 


“Without jeopardizing our home life 
a bit, I have been able to earn $1,000 
since graduating from NJI.A. If I 
had not the responsibility of four 
small children, home duties and hap- 
hazard health, I am sure I could 
have made much more. After only 
two lessons, I sold a garden series to 
Baltimore American, The N. I. A. 
way makes writing child’s play.”’— 
Gladys Carr, Annapolis, Md. 


What Makes 
WRITING ability GROWP 


For a number of years, the Newspaper Institute of America 
has been v~ free Wishing Aptitude Tests to men and 
women with literary ambition: 

Sometimes it seems half the people in America wf are 
fired with the desire to write have taken advantage this 

offer to measure their ability. 


W hat the tests show 


Up to date, no one who could be called a “born writer” has 
filled out our Writing Aptitude Test. We have not yet discov- 
ered a single individual miraculously endowed by nature with 
all the qualities that go to make up a successful author. 

One aspirant has interesting ideas—and a dull, uninteresting 
style. Another has great creative but i 
weak on structure and technique. A third has 3 patural writ- 
ing knack—yet lacks judgment and knowledge human be- 
havior. In each case, success can come only after the mis: 
links have been forg 

Here, then, is the principal reason why so many romising 
writers fail to go ahead. Their talent is one-s' sided—incom 
plete. It needs rounding out. 


Learn to write by writing 
EWSPAPER Institute training is based on journalism— 
continuous writing—the sort of training that turns out 

more successful writers than any other experience. Many of 








the authors of today’s “best sellers’’ are newspaper-trained 
men and women. 
One advantage of our New York C Desk Method ie that 


it starts you writing gnd keeps you writing is your own home, 
by week, you receive actual assign- 
met: 


on your own time. 
TO- 


ments just as if you were right at work on a« great 
politan daily, 

All your writing is individually corrected and criticized | be 
veteran writers with years of experience “*breaki in” 
authors. They will point out those faults of style, etructure 
or viewpoint that keep you from pro- 
gressing. At the same time, they will 





give you constructive suggestions for NOTICE TO 
building up and developing your nat- 
ural aptitudes CANADIANS 


In fact, so “stimulating is this asso- 
ciation that student members often 
begin to sell their work Ly they 


finish the course. We not mean 
to insinuate that, they skyrocket into 
the ““big money,’ become promi- 


nent overnight. besinsiogs are 
made with earnings of $25, $50, $100, 
or more, for material that takes little 
time to te—stories, articles on 
business, hobbies, sports, homemak- 
ing, local, club and church activities, 
etc.—things that -can easily 

out in —-_ hours, and often on the 
i Ise of the 





For those who want to 
know—Free writing 
aptitude test 
If you really want to know the - 
about your writing ambitions, send f 
our interesting Writing Aptitude Pret, 

of your native abilities is f 


Park Ave., New York 16, N. 





Newspaper In- 
stitute’s opera- 
tions in 

have been ap- 
proved by the 
Foreign Exchange 
Control Board. 
To facilitate all 
financial transac- 
tions, a special 
has been 
assigned to their 
account with The 
Canadian Bank of 
Commerce, Mon- 
treal. 








This 
ti 
Fill in and send the coupon. omar Tamimnaut, ob A 
One Y. (Founded 1925) 


soarching test 
igation. 





Newspaper Institute of America 
One Park Ave., New York 16, N. Y. 


Send me, without cost or obligation, your Writ- 
ing A titude Test and further tigition. you chout 
writing for profit as promised in Writer’s Digest, December. 


Address iDteeitesueinsnans dct Medi. 








Copyright 1946, Newspaper Institute ef America. 
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2 BOOKS EVERY WRITER NEEDS 





“Words—” by John T. Gause who, in 18 lively 
chapters, shows how to gain mastery over the 
mystery of expressive word usage. Liberally 
spiced with memorable examples. $1.00 
“Writers—Here’s Howl” by Mildred I. Reid. A 
complete, clear and concise course in creative 
writing—fiction, articles, plays. A successful 
writer who “knows how” and knows how to 
“tell how” helps the budding author over the 
hurdles. 


HOUSE OF LITTLE BOOKS 


80 E. 11th St. New York 3, N. Y. 


MANUSCRIPTS 


Corrected and typed to meet editorial requirements, 50c 
per 1,000 words; poetry, Ic per line; carbon copy. Ex- 
perienced, expert and prompt service guaranteed. Write 
for special rates on book lengths, criticism and revision. 


GRACE M. BOYER 
12 Grace Street 


————————— sy 
SELL IN THREE MONTHS... 


OR YOUR MONEY BACK 


IF YOU CAN WRITE CORRECT ENGLISH— 
YOU CAN WRITE JUVENILES 
AND SELL WITHIN THREE MONTHS. 


= 
I've sold over 3,500 Stories, 
Serials, Articles, and Fillers to 
Juvenile Editors. 
Now I'm teaching it. 

a 

Also 
CRITICISM — COLLABORATION 
Write for terms to 
Dept. D 


WILL HERMAN 








Harrisburg, Pa. 











‘ormula for Fiction.’ 


SANFORD, .FLA. 


Author of ‘‘My Juvenile Success Secrets’’ and 
omy F ’ 


WRITER’s DIGEsT 


















program, analyzing the entries and giving in- 
formative discussions. 

The Society meets on the second and fourth 
Thursdays of each month at the Mt. Pleasant 
Library and-16th and Lamont Sts., N.W., at 
8 p. m. Guests are welcome at the meetings, and 
to qualify for membership, one makes applica- 
tion, filing MSS for consideration by the Com- 
mittee on Membership. We prefer to receive 
these MSS and applications in person, but for 
information, address Mrs. Everil W. Murphy, 
President, 1440 Meridian Place, N.W., Wash- 
ington ; or Miss Emelda Deshaies, Corresponding 
Secretary, 3518 13th St., N.W., Washington. On 
favorable consideration by the Committee, and 
on payment of dues ($2.00), the new member 
becomes eligible to enter any contest not closed 
at date of membership. 

Thanking you for the space you gave us last 
year, and hoping you will publish this letter, 
I am 

(Mrs.) Evert. WorrELL Murpuy 
1440 Meridian Place, N.W., 
Washington, D. C. 


Juvenile Books 
Sir: 

The response to the Merry-Day House juvenile 
competition far exceeded our fondest expecta- 
tions. Our editorial board is hard at work now 
and we hope to be able to release the prize win- 
ners by December Ist. 

Henceforth, Merry-Day House will welcome 
all contributions in the juvenile field. We are 
especially interested in books that are different 
and contain new ideas and new approaches to 
readers from three to ten. 

We will attempt to report within three weeks, 
and welcome new authors. 

Merry-Day House, Inc. 
421 Hudson Street, New York 14. 


Science Illustrated 
Sir: 

It gives me a great deal of pleasure to an- 
nounce that McGraw-Hill Publishing Company, 
Inc., is bringing out a new type of magazine 
designed to serve a new need—a new nationwide 
interest in science. 

We have purchased Science Illustrated, and 
in the Spring an entirely new publication by that 
name will appear, edited by a staff of experi- 
enced men assembled from the general magazine 
and science fields. 

A more detailed announcement concerning 
McGraw-Hill’s Science Illustrated will be made 
shortly. 

McGraw-Hi.t PusuisHine Co., Inc. 
McGraw-Hill Building 

330 West 42nd St. 

New York 18, N. Y. 
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Denver Writers 
Sir: 

I have just assumed the duties of Secretary- 
Treasurer of “The Mile High Writers Club” of 
Denver, a group organized more than ten years 
ago for the purpose of discussing, studying and 
criticizing the creative writings of members. 

We meet the first and third Thursdays at 7:45 
p. m. at 3441 West 39th Avenue — Steele Com- 
munity Center Residence. Organized prior to 
1935. President: James N. Sheahan; Sec’y- 
Treas. Helen E. Prickett. Information may be 
had by calling Mr. Sheahan at Glendale 2059 
or Mrs. Prickett at Glendale 7479. Active 
Writers Welcome! 

HELEN E. Prickett, 
3178 N. Speer Blvd. 
Denver 11, Colorado. 


Author's Rights 
Sir: 

I was much impressed with the fair-minded- 
ness of that editorial from the October issue of 
the WriTER’s Dicest. Being both an editor and 
a publisher and a member of the Council of the 
Authors Guild, I can see how fair you have been 
to both sides in your presentation of that subject. 

Freperick L. ALLEN, Editor, 
Harper’s Magazine, 
49 East 33rd Street, 
New York 16, N. Y. 


The Sneaks Are At It Again 
Sir: 

Short Stories and Weird Tales have been in- 
terested in reading the correspondence in your 
columns in regard to rights bought by pulp maga- 
zines. We ourselves for some years have been 
buying “exclusive magazine” rights—a phrase 
which grew out of our desire to protect ourselves 
from the sale of material from our pages to re- 
print magazines — which were on the newsstands 
in direct competition with us. 

Whenever the question of reprint rights in 
anthologies or collections came up, our stereo- 
typed reply to the request for permission to re- 
print was that we, as owners of the copyright, 
were glad to add our permission to that of the 


author to use any specified story in the described 
book. 
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EXPERT ADVICE 


on your stories and books. 
Because of my experience 
in writing, editorial and 
sales work, | can be of as- 
sistance to you. 


EVE WOODBURN 


Literary Agent and Critic 
Terms on Request 


333 East 43rd Street 


WRITE GARTOON IDEAS! 


“BE FUNNY FOR MONEY” shows you how to = 
and where to sell. Here is vital instruction for all 
writers, beginners and professionals. Third large oe 


New York City 





ing. Send 25 cents in coin. MAIL IT TODAY. 
ON ULSH 
144 E. 40th St., yee Ww, New York 16, N. Y. 








s YOUR 
WRITING 


DOUBLE Bix(ere) vi 


a SALABLE STORIES by using a “‘Sherwood 
rief.”’ 


oe ho mony me = = ptostes that don’t sell! Double 
evoting your 

ne ph ig ‘wholly 18 to poundiy. plotted, character motivated, 
action packed $ ES THAT SZLL. 

A ‘Sherwood Grief” is a rough draft of a story. It 
consists of a concentrated, sound pietind a ex- 
ting de ption, natural lingo, 
trade names, and sparkling action ae ey writien 
expressly for you. From this Brief you write your own 
story in your own words—the quick, ry way. 

You will be amazed at how easy it is to write suc- 
cessfully using ‘‘Sherwood Briefs. ane client sold 3 
stories from 4 Briefs. A radio writer uses a Brief a week, 


WRITE TODAY FOR FULL INFORMATION! 


FAY M. SHERWOOD 


Author, Professor, World Traveler, Radio 


Artist, Lecturer 
1715 S. Cloverly Ave., Rosemead, Calif. 


YOUR POEMS WILL SELL 





My pee rank tops in magazine and volume publication, 
and in anthology and other poetry contests. is nation- 
wide record improves constantly. For 25 years I have 
taught poets, versifiers, songwriters how to perfect and 
get the fullest returns from their verse, including 
my work as instructor in versification at New York 
University and William and Mary College. Most of 


my_work with. private pupils ranging from. beginners 
e Pulitzer Prize winners, is done.by correspondence. My 

abridged Rhyming reer a f ($3.07) and Poet’s Hand- 
boule ($2.60) are now standa wy yo 4 “— the 
many profits from versification? rite today; are 
unfair to yourself to delay longer. Send $1 for rial ¢ criti- 


of 1 poem. 
-_ BOZENKILL 


CLEMENT WOOD DELANSON, N. Y. 

















STORIES 
NOVELS 
BOOKS 


SOLD : 





WHAT WE HAVE DONE FOR OTHERS: 
e 


— 


$1,230.00 for a magazine story! 
$750.00 Advance for a book idea! 
$300.00 Advance for 60 pp. of books! 
“Discovery” in ESQUIRE MAGAZINE! 
BEST SELLER BOOK PUBLICATION! 








If you want results: 


Professional fiction 
handled on 10%, and 
we help youw sell 
highest-rate markets. 





Don’t market haphazardly and write blindly. Send us your manuscripts, or write for 
our free detailed circular. The fee is very low. If you want to sell—we can help you. 


PUBLISHER’S AGENCY 


Manuscript Placement for Authors 
33 WEST 42nd STREET 


NEW YORK (18), N 



























































WRITERS 


WHAT ABOUT THAT PICTURE 
IN YOUR TYPEWRITER? 


Never in the history of Hollywood were suitable stories 
ever so scarce. The need is for outstanding original 
stories, books or plays of real drama, situation comedy 
and comedy drama. 

I rep tablished authors as well as new writers 
and offer both sales service and criticism. My terms 
are reasonable. 

Write today for my FREE booklet explaining my 
service. 





ADELINE M. ALVORD 
Established 1919 
6605 Hollywood Bivd. Hollywood 28, California 











TYPING 


Your manuscripts typed like editors want ’em—40c per 
thousand words. Carbon and postage free. A service 
that has stood the test of time. 


V. GLENN CASNER 
Repton, Ky. 











FREE LESSON 


in Better English for Writing and Speaking 
Dynamie short course in Better Englicn for Writers. Twelve 
simple, effective lessons based on principles developed through 

(50) years of home sentry experience. Send your name 
addrese for complete d lg and sample lesson. 


BLACKSTONE—SPRAGUE SCHOOL 
307 N. Michigan Ave., Dept. 12-A, Chicago 1 


FLASH! FLASH! WRITERS WANTED! 


Editors are begging for love stories and ‘‘Who-dun-its” 
(the detective story). With so many of the old-timers in 
War Service of some kind there never was such a golden 
opportunity for new writers. 

Plot Genie “Romance Without Melodrama’’ sup- 
plies millions of plots, no two alike, for the kind of love 
stories t are wanted and the “‘Detective-Mystery” Plot 
Genie will supply just as many ‘“‘Who-dun-it” plots—at 
the rate of ~s every pon om hich will bel 

Why grope for an idea for a story whi w ing 
you from two to five cents a word when such a dy 
and efficient aid is at your disposal? 


SPECIAL OFFER! 

The price of “Romance Without Melodrama” and “‘De- 
tective-Mystery’’ Plot Genies is $10.00 each but for a lim- 
ited time you can have the combination for only $15.00, 
sent prepaid, along with our catalogue Price List of other 

for writers. The Plot Genie Series is universally 

i as the test. stimuli to the creative imag- 
ination ever devised and is used by thousands of writers 
who supply material for magazines,’ motion pictures, radio 
and for the lots for novels. Why not take advantage 
of this Special Offer today and send for one or both? 


THE GAGNON COMPANY, INC. 
Dept. 410, 8161 West 3rd St., Los Angeles 36, Calif. 





















ELEANOR KING e 


Author's Representative 


BOOKS, NOVELS, STORIES, PLAYS, SCREEN 


ENGLISH, FRENCH, Italian, Spanish, German, 
International Placement. 
19 W. 44th 
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WRITER’s DicEst 





Of late, these requests for the use of our pub- 
lished stories in anthologies have become more 
and more frequent. And now more and more 
frequently, these volumes turn out to be pocket 
size (or less) books selling for as little as ten 
cents. These will have display on the newsstands 
as did older reprint magazines, their price fre- 
quently the same or less. 

To the author these “book rights” sales un- 
doubtedly appear as legitimate revenue, yet 
very presently it seems to us that the question of 
what are magazine rights and what are book 
rights is going to come to the fore. We should 
like to say that in all fairness to both authors 
and ourselves, publication in small paper covered 
booklets does not seem the same to us as publi- 
cation in regular sized volumes distributed 
through regular book channels. 

Dorotuy McIiwraitH, Editor, 

Short Stories and Weird Tales, 

9 Rockefeller Plaza, 

New York City, N. Y. 
®The latest racket in bucking the Federal Trade 
Commission rulings against reprint pulp paper 
magazines, is the fake anthology of “world’s 
greatest fiction.” This contains no more nor less 
than selected pulp paper stories and sells for 10, 
15 and 25 cents. It sells side by side with the 

pulps and to the identical market. 

Thus, if the pulp paper publishers, as some 
writers suggest, release all anthology and book 
rights directly back to the authors, and the 
authors sell reprint rights on this fiction for $10 
and $15 a story; the pulp paper publisher finds 
his own magazine, containing original fiction, 
bucking faked up anthologies that reprint what 
he has just published and try to sell it right back 
to his own market, usually for less money. 

We mention this to bear up the contention of 
many pulp paper publishers that to protect them- 
selves, and to prevent another pulp debacle 
they must retain some hold on to reprint rights 
of what they buy. 

This, however, has no bearing on the contention 
of WritTEr’s Dicest that pulp paper publishers 
should pay additionally for fiction they reprint in 
domestic magazines, or in separate and distinct 
foreign editions. WriTER’s Dicest also main- 
tains pulp paper publishers should automatically 
release all dramatic rights, and foreign language 
rights.—ED. 


The Yale Series of Younger Poets 

Sir: 

1. The Yale Series of Younger Poets is open to 
American citizens who are under thirty years 
of age at the time the manuscript is sub- 
mitted and who have not previously pub- 
lished a volume of verse. 

2. The competition closes on March Ist of each 

year and manuscripts should not be sent to 

the Editor before February 1st. The best 
manuscript submitted in each competition is, 

































if recommended by the Editor, published at 
the expense of the Yale University Press, the 
author receiving a prize of $100 and the 
usual 10% royalty on all copies of his book 
sold in the United States. The Yale Univer- 
sity Press does not, however, guarantee to 
issue a volume as the result of each compe- 
tition, if, in the opinion of the Editor, no 
manuscript submitted is worthy of publica- 
tion in the Series. 

3. The format of the Series calls for a volume 
of from forty-eight to sixty-four pages, with 
a maximum of forty lines to a page. The 
title-page should bear the author’s full name 
and address in the upper right-hand corner. 
Manuscripts should be typewritten and should 
contain a title-page and table of contents. 
The pages should be numbered consecutively 
throughout, beginning with the title-page. 
There should be not more than one poem on 
a page. An addressed return envelope should 
be enclosed with the manuscript, so that it 
may be returned by express collect if it is not 
selected. 

4, All verse must be original; translations are 
not acceptable. It is permissable to include 
poems previously published in periodicals or 
newspapers, if the consent of such journals 
can be obtained. 

5. An unsuccessful manuscript may be revised 
and resubmitted the next year. 

6. Approximately three months is required for 
judging manuscripts, so that a decision will 
usually not be given before June. 

7. The Yale University Press cannot be respon- 
sible for the loss of manuscripts while in its 
possession or in transit. 

8. Contestants should address manuscripts and 
correspondence to: 

Editor, YALE SERIES oF YOUNGER Poets, 
Yale University Press, 
New Haven, Conn. 


Television Station Needs Scripts 


Sir: 

Television Station W2XJT in Jamaica, N. Y., 
is interested in working with writers who wish to 
break into the new medium. Because the station 
is operated on a voluntary basis there is no com- 
pensation at present. Those writers in the N. Y. 
area, however, who are able to adapt and pro- 
duce their plays will be given a chance to use the 
station’s facilities and work with its staff. 

Other writers are invited to send in scenarios 
or short stories and one-act plays they believe 
adaptable. If accepted, title credit will be given 
when the program goes on the air; copyright will 
be retained by the author. 

Lenore Berse, Program Mar. 

Jamaica Radio Television Mfg. Co. 

148-18 Jamaica Avenue, 

Jamaica 2, L. I., N. Y. 
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BEGINNERS’ LUCK 


Via Trial and Error Assignments 


A great many people 
have the notion that be- 
cause so many students in 
this course have made 
sales, the famous TRIAL 
AND ERROR assignments 
are designed for experi- 
enced writers rather than 
beginners. A lot of be- 
ginners can tell you other- 
wisel Most of the sales we make for our 
students are for people WHO NEVER AP- 
PEARED IN PRINT BEFORE! 

This course is designed ESPECIALLY for 
beginners—the only requirements being that 
you must be able to write correct English. 

Signs of the Times: Many students, in the 
armed service, and elsewhere, work 60 hours 
a week; find time or make time for the assign- 
ments which they tell us are so interesting 
they can't wait to get back to them. And 
many are taking advantage of their new sur- 
roundings to turn out fresh and timely stories. 


Enter... BEGINNER 
Exit... SELLING.WRITER 


Through the years this phrase has been associated with us. 
For years we, at Supervised Story Writing, have been prov- 
ing that BIG NAMES HAVE NO MONOPOLY ON MAGA 
ZINE SALES. SSW students have sold even before completing 
the course, and continue to get their share of magazine and 
book publishers’ checks. We are proud of the fact that we 
train beginners to sell their very first stories at GOOD 
rates, Instead of to the lowest paying markets available. 
The average beginner's story sale has been $50, 


PRACTICAL — INEXPENSIVE 


Our story selling fundamentals are not merely theories. 
They are based on the famous writing book TRIAL AND 
ERROR. Some years ago the author was asked by readers 
to develop the ideas in the book at greater length, so that 
they might be used in practice. TRIAL AND ERROR is 
famous because it is the absolutely frank, realistic and 
practical result of the author's experience in selling 2,000 
stories and 35 books. 

The NEW, ENLARGED AND COMPLETELY REVISED 

SEVENTH EDITION OF TRIAL AND ERROR IS INCLUDED 
WITH THE ASSIGNMENTS. 
The Supervised Story Writing Assignments carry a 30-day 
money-back agreement. We are willing to gamble a month 
of our work on your satisfaction—but we reserve the right 
to refund your money within that time if we feel you are 
not qualified. in addition, we attempt to market those 
stories of yours we consider salable on a 10% commission 
basis; we consider sales the object of your work. 

Send for complete information. TRIAL AND ERROR Is 
included with the course; If you already have the book, 
we make a special allowance. Coupon below brings you 
details of both offers. 





STUDENTS SAY 
“i'm quite sure that 


pearl-encrusted crown 
awaiting youl 
gems will have been 
placed there by your 
grateful students whe 
appreciate your heip 
and kind words. 1! 
personaliy will be re- 
sponsibie for many of 
them," writes Mar- 
jorie Alien, of Holly- 
wood. 














SUPERVISED STORY WRITING SCHOOL D 
2 East 45th Street 
New York I7 ,N. Y. 

Please send full Information about SUPERVISED STORY 
WRITING at no obligation to me. | have [) do not have (] 
TRIAL AND ERROR, 


Peter errr rere rere rrr reer rrr err eee 


(Approved as @ correspondence school under the laws of 
the State of New York.) 
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U T H O R 


OF BOOKS 





We are established General Book Publishers. We offer you friendly editors and 
MS readers; able artists; punctual printers; agents for Great Britain and the 
Continent ; distribution at home and abroad. 


¢ If you have a typewritten book MS on any subject—prose (30,000 words and up) 
or poetry (book-size collection for CONTEMPORARY POETS OF DOR- 
RANCE) you are cordially invited to submit it. 


On the Book Lists of DORRANCE & COMPANY have appeared among others, 
Colonel Philippe Bunau-Varilla, General Smedley D. Butler, Colonel Clarence 
D. Chamberlin, Winston Churchill, Lord Dunsany, General John A. LeJeune, 
Dr. Clarence Edward Macartney, Hon. Theodore ‘Marburg, Dr. Simon N. Pat- 
ten, Judge Henry A. (‘“Plupy”) Shute, Lincoln Steffens, Mme. Tetrazzini and 
Thurston the Magician. New writers are particularly welcome. Write first if 
you prefer about your work. 


DORRANCE & COMPANY 


(INCORPORATED 1920) 
DEPT. WD, 364-376 DREXEL BUILDING 


PHILADELPHIA 6--------~-~- PENNSYLVANIA 























We Love Our Fan Mail Dep't. 
Sir: 

Ah, what is so much fun as an ad in the 
personal column of WD? In case you have for- 
gotten, I’m the one who advertised Honeysuckle 
Acres as a prospective home for some writer. 

The answers are numerous and come in regu- 
larly. They came from practically all parts of 
the U. S. and some from abroad. It was difficult 
to decide whose case was the most deserving. 

I settled for a newspaper reporter in Holland, 
Michigan, completé with wife and daughter, who 
has nothing in this world so much as debts and 
stomach ulcers. He’s 30 and she’s a bit younger, 
but they have both fallen deep in despair. But 
now they hail me as their fairy godmother— 
no less—and mostly I think I’m about the happi- 
est person this side of Heaven. 

Honeysuckle Acres—forty of them near Little 
Rock—represents the take from various editors 
last year. It was my first year of writing; and 
I did get proud. I thought I might be able to 
help some writer with his bean money by turning 
the place over to him next year. Perhaps some- 
one would have a cherished project to carry out 
if food and lodging did not present a formidable 
hurdle. It was my intention to ask $4.20 for 
the year—that being the amount of my taxes. 
The rest would depend on the particular prob- 
lems of the tenant. 

It seems this young couple have scarely ever 
had a home that was a home—but they had 
their dreams. They wanted a white picket fence 
in the front yard, and there was something about 
a white cottage with a red roof. So I told 
them I would buy all the materials if they 
wanted to do the work, and they can have their 
cottage with the picket fence. And, since they 
don’t have much money, I’ve decided to buy 
them 500 chickens to play with. If they do 
make any profit off the farm, they will give me 
half of it. 


The answers have been well worth:the ad 
money, and I have never been called so many 
things in my life! They run the gamut from 
crackpot and nitwit to the aforementioned fairy 
godmother. One “answeree” told me in three 
pages that he is young, handsome, brunette, and 
the kind of a guy all girls dream about. Another 
informed me he was looking for a perfect partner. 
To another I was his “sweet correspondent.” 

But mostly they were sincere writers looking 
for some way to produce copy with a free mind ; 
or Should I say, with a mind not harrassed by 
the difficulties of making a living. I can ap- 
preciate that because I have to do all my writing 
with midnight oil. It certainly looks to me like I 
shall have to work harder now. I want to buy 
up the whole state of Arkansas (!) and turn 
it over to deserving writers! 

Mary JANE KNIseELy, 
722 S. Ashland, Chicago 7. 
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“The future belongs to those who prepare for it.” 


Maren Elwood 


Authors’ representative, literary collaborator. 
Author of the current non-fiction best seller, 
CHARACTERS MAKE YOUR STORY, published 
by Houghton, Mifflin, recommended by the 
Book-of-the-Month Club. 

FICTION 


Professional J xavio 
ARTICLE 


Training ) Feature 
SCREEN 


forWriters } journaztsm 
ENGLISH 


Study by mail. Studio lectures. Individual 
manuscript criticism. ... Personal, directed 
writing. For information write: 


MAREN ELWOOD 
6362 Hollywood Blvd., Hollywood, Calif. 
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Courses in 


MAGAZINE WRITING 


Fiction — Non-Fiction 


Practical home study training for 
those who must work in spare time 


HE Magazine Institute, a private school owned and 

operated by successful writers and editors, offers 
practical, up-to-date training in story and article writ- 
ing. You work in your own home. Every assignment 
you send in is returned with detailed criticism. 


EXPERT INSTRUCTION 


An experienced writer or editor takes you in hand, 
answering your questions, helping you find the type 
of work for which you are naturally suited. Before 
long you are writing in your own home fiction stories, 
essays, short sketches, whatever you are best fitted to do. 
Send the coupon today for the FREE CATALOG 
which tells about opportunities in magazine writing. 
Inquirers will also receive ‘““The Best Job in the World” 
listing unselicited testimonials from successful graduates. 





THE MAGAZINE INSTITUTE, Inc. 
Dept. 812-C, 50 Rockefeller Plaza 
Rockefeller Center, New York 20, N. Y. 


Please send your catalog, without obligation, to: 


(Inquiries confidential. No salesman will call.) 
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“THE WRITER’S MARKET’ 


The new twelfth edition of “THE WRIT- 
ER’S MARKET” is ready for mailing De- 
cember 1, 1945. It contains 378 pages, 36 
more than last year, and 2,500 editors tell you 
what they want to buy, how long they want 
contributions, how much they pay per word, 
and what their editorial policies are. Also 
given are the names and addresses of book 





publishers, syndicates, photograph markets, 
and stage, screen and radio markets. No 
writer who wishes to place his work profitably 
can be without “THE WRITER’S MAR- 
KET.” The book is beautifully bound and is 
7x11 inches. You must be pleased or your 


money will be refunded. 


"AN ESSENTIAL TOOL OF THE WRITER'S CRAFT" 











Writer’s Digest 
22 East 12th Street 
Cincinnati 10, Ohio 


Enclosed is $3.00. Send me postpaid the 12th edition of ‘‘The 


Writer’s Market.”’ 





Endorsed by the editors of 
500 magazines, newspapers, 
book clubs, colleges, libraries 


and writers everywhere. 
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Markets ... Markets... Markets 


MORE THAN YOU HAVE EVER SEEN BEFORE, AND 
OFFERING HIGHER RATES AND FAST(ER) REPORTS 


PHILADELPHIA MARKET LETTER 


the news stands will be “Holiday,” a 

monthly travel magazine, published 
by the Curtis Publishing Company. The 
magazine is planned to be a distinct depar- 
ture from any and every travel magazine 
now in publication. 

J. Frank Beaman is the editor of Holiday. 
As is customary with all Curtis editors, Mr. 
Beaman had a vast amount of experience 
in editing various magazines before being 
appointed to Holiday. 

The new magazine will attempt to intro- 
duce to the public various places of interest, 
where they might spend a very enjoyable 
vacation. The editorial staff feels that the 
average American knows little about sec- 
tions of the country, other than the section 
in which he lives. If various Chambers of 
Commerce or transportation companies 
promote this or that spot, the public knows 
about it. Throughout the country there 
are thousands of places which are little 


fi HE first big post-war magazine to hit 


known, but which would afford vacationists 
many enjoyable moments. 

Holiday will use no fiction, devoting itself 
entirely to articles dealing with PLACES 
and PEOPLE with a strong appeal. Arti- 
cles patterned on the “Tuesday our ship 
docked at the glamorous port of so and so. 
The gay native population, dressed in their 
colorful robes, waved cheery greetings to 
us,” is exactly what the editors do NOT 
want. 

There is no limit on the length of articles. 
They may be as long or as short as the 
author desines, as long as they are interest- 
ing. Photographs, either black and white 
or colored, will increase the value of an ar- 
ticle, as well as its chances of acceptance, 
and must be of exceptional quality. At the 
present time Holiday will use no fillers or 
cartoons. Pictures without articles will be 
purchased, but they must be outstanding in 
quality and treatment. 

For the “Traveler’s Tales” Department, 
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Mr. Beaman wants shorts of from 250 to 
500 words. These can deal with any phase 
of travel; humorous, tragic, etc., and need 
not necessarily have been experienced by 
the writer. 

Payment for all material used in Holiday 
will depend entirely upon the value the 
material has in the editor’s mind, but rates 
will be excellent. 

Manuscripts should be sent to Holiday, 
Curtis Publishing Company, Ledger Build- 
ing, 6th & Chestnut Streets, Philadelphia 5, 
Pa. 


VEN without the addition of any new 

magazines, Curtis Publishing continues 
to be the biggest and best paying market 
in Philadelphia. The fabulous Saturday 
Evening Post remains the Mecca towards 
which every author turns his eyes when he 
dreams of success. 

The chances of new writers hitting the 
Post are slim. Although Editor Ben Hibbs 
is extremely cordial to tyros, the competi- 
tion is about the toughest you can expect 
to find anywhere on the literary scene. All 
unsolicited material is read in what is 
known as the second class reading room 
(the slush pile to you.) The new writer’s 
chance of selling to the Post is on par with 
his chance for winning the Irish Sweep- 
stakes . . . but at the Post every editorial 
reader is out there rooting for the new 
writer and trying to discover him first. 

What free-lancers seldom understand, 
unless they have worked in a magazine 
shop, is that the editorial reader bases his 
claim for more pay on the discoveries he 
is able to ferret out of the slush pile. 

The editorial reader is your front man. 

Anything that a writer does to make it 
easier for a Curtis editor (or any other) to 
read his work, increases the chances for his 
submission. Pet peeves of the Post editors 
are blurred scripts, single spaced copy and 
manuscripts which are stapled together. 

Five thousand word short stories con- 
tinue to be the ideal fiction length for the 
Post. In exceptional cases 6,000 word 


shorts will be accepted. 
Serials ‘should be from 25,000 to 60,000 
words, 





WrITER’s DIcEstT 





The easiest way to sell an article to the 
Post is to send a letter of inquiry on the 
acceptability of the subject you are going to 
write about. If the editors are interested, 
they will let you know the best way to work 
up the article, the length, and the type of 
ingredients they desire. 


Your query should contain every inter- 
esting angle you can dream up and should 
be long enough to give the editors a good 
idea of the story you are trying to tell. Two 
pages of type will usually suffice to get your 
idea across. 


The biggest as well as the easiest markets 
to hit on the Post are the Post-Script page 
and the “Back of the Book Department.” 


Ralph Knight, back-of-the-book , editor, 
would like to see an increase in the amount 
of epigrams in prose or verse, briefly told 
jokes which are true stories and brief arti- 
cles up to 400 words on any interesting sub- 
ject. The value of the articles will be en- 
hanced by accompanying photographs to 
illustrate them. Further, there is a constant 
need for material for the Post’s “Report to 
the Editor’s Department” in the front of the 
book. The lengths here should be 600 to 
750 words, and here also the value of the 
submission is increased by supporting pho- 
tographs. 


The editor of “Post-Scripts” says he 
wants anything that will make people 
laugh. He does not like “clever” things. 
He would rather have a common subject 
treated satirically, in the vein of Leacock 
or Morley. 


Prose has a better chance than poetry on 
the “Post-Script” page. Three hundred 
words or shorter is the best length. If the 
subject is really funny the length will be 
extended. 


The editor offers one word of caution. 
Stay away from religion, sex and liquor 
unless you can handle the subject very 
deftly. 


The Post has no set rates, but pays ac- 
cording to the opinion of the editor as to 
the value of the subject. To class them as 
excellent would be a gross understatement. 














DecemsBerR, 1945 








ECAUSE it is a monthly, the Ladies 

Home Journal is a smaller market than 
the Satevepost. The quality they demand in 
their work equals that of the Post. They pay 
the same rates, but stories written for the 
Journal should be slanted more towards 
female readers. 

Bruce Gould and Beatrice Blackmer 
Gould, editors of the Journal, feel that war 
stories are definitely dated. A story about 
a returned soldier, however, would not 
necessarily be ruled out. 











Similarly to the Post, the Journal prefers 
short stories of about 5,000 words. One 
shot stories of about 30,000 words are also 
needed. Serials run short book length, 
about 60,000 words. 

There is a relatively small market for 
articles. Each month one long article and 
two or three shorter ones are used. The 
topics most often used are health, medicine, 
matters of interest to women, family care 
and, less frequently, social questions. 
Filler for the Journal must be excellent 
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to stand a chance of acceptance. Some 
poetry, epigrams and cartoons are used in 
every issue. If you can turn out better than 
average material, the editors would be glad 
to see your work. Maureen Daly, whose 
letter in the Forum department of the 
Dicest announced her first sale many years 
ago, is sub-deb editor. She’s still under 25. 

The editors of the Journal offer one bit 
of advice to prospective contributors. Study 
the magazine thoroughly before trying to 
write anything for it. 


OBERT H. REED, editor of The 

Country Gentleman is looking for good 
wholesome stories that don’t reek of over- 
sophistication. The readers of the most 
popular rural magazine in America are 
plain folk who do not understand “city 
slicker” attitudes on wine, women and song. 
This does not mean that you must confine 
your story to rural areas; on the contrary, 
your subject can deal with anything at any- 
time, anywhere. Just avoid over-sophisti- 
cation. 

The magazine’s biggest need at the mo- 
ment is for short serials of 3 or 4 parts 
running not more than 35,000 words in all. 
Stories should be slanted to suit both sexes. 
Short stories from 2,500 to 6,000 words are 


also needed. 


The market for articles in the Gentle- 
man is very limited. All articles used are 
on some phase of farm life. They are writ- 
ten for the magazine by experts in each 
field. To save yourself a lot of work and 
postage, query the editor on your subject 
and be sure to give your qualifications for 
writing the article you suggest. 

Various types of filler is needed by the 
Gentleman. A humor column called 
“Chaff” uses anecdotes and cartoons as well 
as a very limited amount of humorous 
verse. Brief paragraphs that feature some 
startling fact in 50 words or less are used 
throughout the back of the book. Quiz 
type material is used, but only if it is orig- 
inal and unique. 


Writer’s Dicest 





JACK AND JILL is a Curtis magazine 

for children from 7 to 10 years of age. 
Ada C. Rose, the editor, is practically put- 
ting the magazine together by herself be- 
cause her staff is riddled by illness, 

“Too often,” Miss Rose says, “writers 
submit incidents or anecdotes instead of 
full-fledged stories. We want manuscripts 
of any length up to 2,000 words. The only 
must is a good plot.” 

Submissions for all Curtis Publications 
should be addressed to the magazine for 
which it is intended, care of the Curtis 
Publishing Company, Independence Square, 
Philadelphia 5, Pennsylvania. 


Farka JOURNAL and Farmer’s Wife 

is an unusual magazine. With one of 
the largest farm circulations in the coun- 
try, Wheeler McMillen, the editor, told me 
that he wants stories that avoid farm sub- 
jects. A farmer spends from 12 to 15 hours 
a day working, eating and sleeping farm 
subjects. When he relaxes, he wants some- 
thing that will carry him away from the 
ubiquitous subject. Stories should run from 
2,500 to 3,500 words. 

The magazine also uses cartoons, on 
which the same situation on subject matter 
prevails. Articles that are very brief and 
timely and of interest to the farmer and his 
wife are used occasionally. Except in very 
unusual cases, articles should not exceed 
1,000 words, 

Minimum rates are five cents a word for 
fiction and two cents a word for articles. 
Report is very prompt, in most cases “less 
than two weeks. Address of Farm Journal 
is Washington Square, Philadelphia 5. 


ARRY KELLER, editor of Official De- 
tective Stories is looking for good, 
timely, true detective yarns, from 5,000 to 
7,000 words. The war depleted the ranks 
of writers who specialized in this field’so 
there is a wide open market at the present 
time. Query the editor to find out if the 
case you have in mind has been assigned 
to someone else. 
Good pictures are a must. Payment, 
which is immediately on acceptance, is two 
cents a word for prose and three dollars a 
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print for every photograph used. Official 
is located at 400 N. Broad Street, in the 
Philadelphia Inquirer Building. 

In the same building, published by Tri- 
angle Publications, who also own Official, 
is The Philadelphia Inquirer that issues a 
Sunday Supplement Section, Everybody’s 
Weekly. 

The supplement uses no fiction, spe- 
cializing in articles up to 2,000 words that 
vary from biographical sketches of famous 
people, living or dead, té the mysteries of 
the occult. Best bet is in the supernatural 
article that relates some sort of psychic phe- 
nomena. Articles with plenty of Pennsyl- 
vania flavor are especially welcome. Pho- 
tographs are used to illustrate articles, never 
alone. Cartoons are also used, preferably 
those that need no words or explanation. 
Payment is at no set rates but is always 
good. Address the same as Official Detec- 
tive Stories. 


"THERE is a new editor at The 19th 

Hole. Jayne Gross has taken over the 
job from Marion Lassen. The magazine is 
known throughout the country as the Coun- 
try Club Magazine. An important change 
in editorial policy is the use of fiction. Short 
stories, about 2,000 words long are now 
used in every issue. Locale does not have 
to be a golf course or country club, but it 
should interest people who frequent those 
places. 

As always there is a good demand for full 
length articles of 2,000 words. These should 
pertain to the world of sports, especially 
golf. Two or three 8x10 glossy photos 
should accompany every article. A good 


example of the type of article needed is - 


the one recently published in the Satvepost 
on the Pine Valley Golf Course. 

Payment for material is varied, increas- 
ing every time the writer has a new story 
or article accepted. 19th Hole is located at 
1315 Cherry Street, Philadelphia 7. 

If you are musically inclined, perhaps 
you can sell Etude. Editor Dr. James 
Francis Cooke is always glad to receive 
“te]] how” articles.relating to music and 
musical education. Articles must be de- 
signed to help readers accomplish some spe- 





cific purpose in music, such as how to play 
a passage more effectively; how to succeed 
in teaching music, etc. Length should be 
1,900 to 2,200 words. Payment depends on 
the contribution, with special bonus’ being 
paid for names in the field. The Etude 
Magazine, 1717 Sansom Street. 

One of the oldest humor magazines in 
the business is Judge. At one time it had an 
impressive circulation, but of late it has de- 
teriorated somewhat. Low rates paid for 
material might be the answer. W. Newbold 
Ely, the Editor, wants any material that is 
really funny — prose, poetry or cartoons. 
Reports very fast, but you’ll never get rich 
writing for this market. Mail your material 
to Judge, Ambler, Pa. 


Religious Publications 

N a per word basis, there isn’t much 
~ money in writing for the religious pub- 
lications, On the other hand there are a 
great many magazines in the field, many 
of which are weeklies, and all of whom use 
a vast quantity of material. Add to this the 
fact that the competition is of a definitely 
inferior calibre and you have a mighty 
tempting market picture; especially for 
writers who are just starting out. Don’t be 
too big or too proud to write for the re- 
ligious papers. If you can sell them con- 
sistently, you will go a long way toward pre- 
paring yourself to hit higher-paying mar- 
kets. Above all, you will be doing some- 
thing you want to do—writing! 

Philadelphia has quite a large religious 
press. This can be divided roughly into 
three parts, Baptist, Presbyterian and 
Lutheran. 

All the Baptist publications are edited in 
the same building at 1701 Chestnut Street. 
Story World and Juniors are both edited 
by Elizabeth F. Tibbals. Story World ap- 
peals to children under nine. Because the 
interest of younger children is apt to wan- 
der, stories should not exceed 750 words. 
Don’t preach or moralize. Youngsters are 
quick to recognize sermons. Just make your 
story wholesome. Very brief articles, not 
over 400 words, describing simple things 
that a child in the 6-7-8-year-old range 
would enjoy making are also needed. Di- 
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rections must be extremely easy to under- 
stand and follow. Illustrations help ma- 
terially in this light. 

Juniors caters to the nine-twelve age 
group. Stories should be treated in the 
same manner as for Story World, keeping 
in mind that the reader is a little more ma- 
ture. Length can run from 900 to 2,000 
words. Articles that contain interesting in- 
formation about persons, places or scien- 
tific things can also be used. Keep them 
extremely brief—not over 1,000 words. Ar- 
ticles on things to make may run to 800 
words. Poetry is used in very limited 
amounts. Payment for both papers is about 
one-half cent a word on acceptance. 

The same house publishes Teens, a 
weekly written for the 12-15-year-olds. 
Kenneth L. Wilson is the editor. He would 
like to see stories about 2,000 words long, 
in which there is more spiritual than ma- 
terial rewards for a good deed. This does 
not mean to make your protagonist a 
goody-goody; make him a real red-blooded 
character who gets a real kick out of doing 
something without receiving something ma- 
terial in return. 

Stories that run ten to thirteen chapters 
of from 2,000 to 2,500 words each are also 
needed. It is best to submit a plot synopsis 
with a list of characters and a sample chap- 
ter before completing a full serial. Pay- 
ment for short stories starts at $15.00. Se- 
rials are paid for by arrangement with the 
author. 

Seven-hundred-word articles on any sub- 
ject are used often. Payment for these is 
in the neighborhood of $5.00. Seasonal 
material should be submitted 5 months in 
advance. For the “Boys Who Hit the 
Mark” department, Mr. Wilson wants 
short stories of approximately 700 words, 
telling of boys not over 18 years of age who 
have achieved some degree of prominence 
in their own community. If you have a 
photograph that will suggest a bible verse, 
Teens will pay you $3.00 for it. 

Jr. Hi Topic is a new quarterly magazine 
which is edited by Mr. Wilson. The ma- 
terial needed is similar to that used in 


Teens. ‘ 
In addition, the new paper will use an- 








ecdotes of 200 words that illustrate a moral, 
and cartoons slanted toward youth religious 
meetings. The anecdotes will bring one 
cent a word, while cartoons are worth $5.00. 

Margaret Wiederholt. has replaced Stan- 
ley Gillet as editor of Young People, a 
weekly for 17-year-olds and up. Laid out 
on the lines of a picture magazine, Young 
People is an excellent market for single and 
sequence photographs on church subjects. 
Payment for photographs depends on the 
quality. 

Short stories up to 3,000 words and seri- 
als of six to ten chapters of equal length are 
needed. Minimum payment is $4.00 per 
thousand words. 

Home Magazine is another Baptist quar- 
terly edited by Miles Smith. No fiction is 
used. Articles of any length up to 2,000 
words, dealing with the various aspects of 
home or parental problems are used. Home 
is an adult publication, payment averages 
Y% cent a word. 

The Baptist Leader is a monthly that has 
a section to please every age group. Con- 
tributions should be addressed to the vari- 
ous editors in charge of that particular sec- 
tion. The junior high section is handled by 
Kenneth L. Wilson. Margaret Clemens 
should get the children’s material; Erma 
Ferrari handles the “Young People’s” Sec- 
tion; while Miles Smith takes care of adult 
submissions. 

Payment for all material, regardless of 
the section in which it is used, is at the 
rate of 1 cent a word, minimum. 

The second group of religious publica- 
tions is the Presbyterian group, with head- 
quarters in the Witherspoon Building, 1321 
Walnut Street. 

Stories for Primary Children is a weekly 
edited by R. Miriam Brokaw, which is 
aimed at the six to eight age group. Stories 
running from 500 to 800 words are needed, 
with emphasis being placed on the shorter 
lengths. There is no tabu, but stories should 
show good taste. Please don’t send any 
fairy stories. A child of six will gag at any- 
one who tries to tell him there is still a 
Santa Claus. Articles on things to make or 
games to play, not exceeding 500 words as 
well as poetry is also used. Pay is % cent 
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a word for fiction and articles. Ten cents 


a line for verse. 
Miss Brokaw also edits the weekly, For- 


ward. This magazine, slanted for the older 


adolescents in their late teens and early 
twenties, uses short stories of 2,500 to 3,000 
words; articles on any subject of interest to 
young folks in the neighborhood of 1,000 
words, accompanied by good photos, Pho- 
tos with captions and some poetry is also 
purchased. One-half cent a word and up, 
on acceptance. 

Mary E. Amstadt edits two other weekly 
publications in the same group, Gateway 
for Girls and Pioneer. 

Gateway is a teen age paper that uses 
short stories in any length up to 3,000 
words; serials of 8 chapters or less of 2,500 
words each and articles on any subject of 
interest to girls up to 1,000 words. Photos 
will increase the value of an article. Uses 
poetry only spasmodically. Pays a mini- 
mum of ¥ cent a word for prose, 10 cents 
a line for verse. Reports promptly. 

Pioneer is a male counterpart of Gate- 
way. Requirements for both papers are 
similar with the exception that the leading 
character should, of course, be a boy, or at 
least the story should be written to interest 
boys. It is best to query the editor before 
writing a serial for either paper. Especially 
needed at the moment are picture stories 
of 4 to 6 photos on any subject of interest 
to boys. Extremely small poetry market. 
Same rate as above but report a little 
slower. 

Picture World is a weekly paper edited 
by Reverend William J. Jones at 1816 
Chestnut Street. Material for the papers 
published by this house should be more re- 
ligious in tone than any of the other pub- 
lications mentioned. Boys and girls under 
10 years of age are the bulk of readers of 
Picture World. Stories should be very 
short, never longer than 900 words. Poetry 
is sometimes used. Payment is % cent a 
word for fiction, 50 cents a stanza for verse. 

Young People’s Paper is put out at the 
same address as Picture World by the same 
editorial staff. Reader interest lies in the 
16-25 age group of both sexes. Short stories 
can run in length from 100 to 3,000 words, 
which gives prospective authors plenty of 
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leeway. Reverend Jones asks only that 
stories have a good Christian background. 
Biblical biographies of any length up to 
2,500 words find a ready market here. 
Photos to illustrate articles. No verse. Sea- 
sonal material should be submitted about 
five months in advance. Pays the same as 
Picture World. 

Reverend Jones also edits Sunday School 
at Home and Sunday School World. Neither 
of these papers uses any fiction. Monthly 
World wants articles that deal with any 
phase of Sunday School activity. Subject 
matter need not be startlingly new, but it 
should be interesting. 

Limit articles to 1200 words. Photo- 
graphs or illustrations increase the value of 
an article. Home is a quarterly, primarily 
printed for shut-ins, but it does use articles 
of interest to the whole family. Little 
poetry is used by either magazine. Pays % 
cent a word, on acceptance, 

American Sunday School Union is ed- 
ited by Dr. Arthur M. Baker at 1816 
Chestnut Street. The market here is very 
small but they do occasionally use material 
that over-runs with spiritual and religious 
content. To save yourself time and money 
query the editor before trying to write any- 
thing for the paper. One-half cent per 
word for all published material. 

The Lutheran church papers are repre- 
sented in Philadelphia by Pilot and Quest, 
both weekly papers, published at 1228 
Spruce Street and edited by the Parish and 
Church School Board. Pilot needs material 
for children up to the age of 12, while 
Quest uses manuscripts that will interest 
the older teens. Fiction and articles are 
used in both papers, but the pay is very, 
very low. 

The Christian Youth is a weekly edited 
by John W. Lane, Jr. It uses 1,500 to 2,000- 
word stories that illustrate a moral of Chris- 
tian living. Average reader is in the 12-16- 
year-old class, and material should be slanted 
to suit the taste of this type of reader. Short 
articles on science, how-to-make-it, nature, 
etc., up to 1,000 words are used as well as 
puzzles that entail Bible knowledge in solv- 
ing them. Payment for material runs be- 
tween 2 and 34 cents a word. Address 
the editor at 325 W. 13th Street. 
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At the same address, Phillip E. Howard, 
Jr., edits the weekly Sunday School Times. 
Religious short stories around 1,500 words 
are very sorely needed. They use stories for 
younger readers with a top length of 700 
words. Articles must deal with some phase 
of Church or Bible or Sunday School work. 
Successful study plans that have been tried 
always get a good reception. What little 
verse is used must be short and highly 
spiritual. Payment varies, but averages in 
the neighborhood of 2 cent a word. 

Dog breeding enthusiasts who would 
rather write about their favorite subject 
than for money can try Popular Dogs, 2009 
Ranstead Street. Mary Scott, the editor, 
does not want any fiction. Articles of an 
authoritative nature on the care and breed- 
ing of pedigreed dogs being the only type 
of material desired. Pays about 2 cent a 
word. 

A small market is provided by Fauna, 
the official magazine of the Philadelphia 
Zoological Garden. Published quarterly, 
the magazine needs accurate articles about 
the natural history of animals, written for 
zoo visitors to understand. Length can be 
anything up to 3,500 words. Photographs 
used with articles or in picture-story series. 
Pays on acceptance; 1 cent a word, $2.00 a 
picture. Roger Conant is the editor. 

Macready Huston, editor of Frontiers, 
the official magazine of the Academy of 
Natural Sciences of Philadelphia, is also 
looking for articles that are authoritative 
in treatment but exceedingly easy to com- 
prehend. Don’t write any more than 2,000 
words on any subject, as space is rather 
limited. Pays same rates as Fauna for 
wordage, somewhat higher for photos, on 
publication. Address is 1900 Race Street. 

Aquarium is published by the W. T. 
Innes Publishing Company, 129 N. 12th 
Street. They use articles that deal with the 
history, care and keeping of various types of 
fish. Query the editor before submitting 
any material. 


Book Publishers 


HE active book market in Philadelphia 
is composed of McKay, Dorrance and 
Lippincott. There are a few others, but 





they are by and large text book or technical 
houses. 

McKay is looking specifically for two 
types of material: “Juveniles” and “Mys- 
tery Books.” The juveniles can be any 
length, with or without illustrations. They 
should be extremely novel but definitely be- 
lievable. Today’s youngsters, it seems, can’t 
be fooled as easily as were their parents. 

The big McKay market is the new mys- 
tery series edited by Andos Braun. They. 
should fall into one of four categories ; hor- 
ror, humor, spy, or straight detective. Pres- 
ent plans call for the publication of 1 book 
a month to retail at $2.00 a copy. Best 
length is from 60,000 to 70,000 words. 
Series will be known as “Armchair Mys- 
teries.” 

McKay, incidentally, publishes a large 
group of comic magazines comprised of 
Ace, Blue Bolt, King, Magic and Target 
comics. Free-lance work is not solicited, 
but if you have an interesting idea, send a 
query with a couple of rough sketches along 
to David McKay Company, 604 South 
Washington Square. 

_ Dorrance @ Co. will read any type of 
fictional manuscript, and promises prompt 
report on anything and everything submit- 
ted. If you would like to put the name of 
a good publishing house on your book, and 
you don’t mind paying for it, Dorrance will 
publish it on a “cooperative” Ad- 
dress 364 Drexel Building. Dorrance also 
some 


basis. 
issues books on a royalty basis but 
most of their books are “coop” with the 
authors paying. 

George Stevens, editor of J. P. Lippin- 
cott Company, is receptive to writers who 
are working on their first book. He prefers 
to see novels-with a minimum of 75,000 
words. This doesn’t mean to take 60,000 
words and pad it; the words used should all 
have direct bearing on the story and im- 
portant to the furthering of the plot or to 
the denouement. Reports are very fast. 
Usual royalty rates for first books are paid. 
Address 227 S. Sixth Street. 

A smaller but very good publishing house, 
is that of Macrae-Smith Company, 1712 
Ludlow Street. Adult fiction of any kind 
and any length, providing it can be put 














between the covers of a book. Also inter- 
ested in seeing juveniles and non-fiction. 
Oliver G. Swan is editor. 

The Judson Press, 1701 Chestnut Street, 
edited by Reverend L. R. Jenkins, is con- 
trolled by the Baptist Press. Juvenile books 
are the only type considered. Should have 
a good Christian background. 

Dr. Solomon Grayzel, editor of the Jew- 
ish Publishing Society of America, is look- 
ing for books, either fiction or non-fiction 
that are of interest to Jews. Fiction may be 
book length or a collection of short stories. 
Even poetry is considered. A flat payment 
is usually made for all material accepted. 
Address 225 South 15th Street. 

Book length fiction of a definitely Chris- 
tian nature is just what the editor ordered 
for the Presbyterian Board of Christian Ed- 
ucation, Witherspoon Building, 1321 Wal- 
nut Street. Manuscripts should appeal to 
either adults or young people. Reports in 
two to three weeks, pays on a royalty basis. 
Dr. Park Hays Miller is the man to send 
your book to. 

W. B. Saunders Company publishes only 
technical books and text books. R. W. 
Greene and Lloyd G. Potter are editors. 

Another Presbyterian publishing house is 
the Westminster Press, 1321 Walnut St. 
Editor Earl Schenk Miers wants fine qual- 
ity fiction up to 100,000 words in length. 
No circulation library books or sexy novels, 
just stories dealing with the problems of 
living in today’s age. Juveniles for the 13 
to 19 age group are more sorely needed 
than any other type of material. 65,000 
words is a good average length for this type 
of book. Reports on all manuscripts are 
fast; payment is on the royalty basis. 

John C. Winston Company is in the mar- 
ket for books about 65,000 words long that 
appeal to young adults. There shouldn’t be 
any mush in the manuscript, it should be a 
story any man would not be ashamed to be 
caught reading. Pre-teen juveniles, no more 
than 40,000 words in length, with the ac- 
cent on fewer words, are also needed. Re- 
ports take about one month, payment is by 
arrangement with the author. Address: 
1010 Arch Street. 

There is one play publisher in Philadel- 
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phia, The Penn Play Company at 1617 Lati- 
mer Street. William K. Harriman, the edi- 
tor, wants one-act plays that take about 30 
minutes to give. Cast should be either all 
women or mixed, with the former pre- 
ferred. Modern comedies get the call, with 
Christmas plays especially desirable. No 
biblical or costume plays are wanted. Pay- 
ment is made on acceptance by arrange- 
ment with the author. 
Greeting Card Verse 

The Rose Company,24th and Bainbridge 
Streets, is a small outfit that does not want 
any free-lance material. If you think you 
have some good ideas for four-line verses, 
query the editor, Mel Hirsch. 

William B. Thompson, editor of the Ex- 
clustve Company, can use Christmas senti- 
ments, religious and otherwise. Does not 
use comic cards. Pays 50 cents a line. Ad- 
dress 414 North 3rd Street. 

Birthday verse is especially needed at the 
moment by The Keating Campany, 22nd 
and Market Streets. Pays 50 cents a line, 
reports fast. 

Syndicates 

NCE a part of the now defunct Phila- 

delphia Public Ledger, the Ledger 
Syndicate continues to function on a large 
scale. Comic strips are the favorite here. 
They should be submitted in runs of 6 
weeks, so that George F. Kearney, the edi- 
tor, can acurately judge whether or not 
you have the type of material they desire. 
He would also like to see material to be 
used on women’s pages. No fiction. Pays 
50 per cent of the gross, less production 
costs. Address 205 S. Juniper Street. 

If you can get interviews with celebrities 
in any field and write about them in an 
easily-understood, down to earth manner, 
Frances M. Kelly, editor of the Watkin’s 
Syndicate, Inc., 2738 Merwood Lane, Ard- 
more, Pa., will be glad to see your work. 
Name of the author is not so important as 
the name of the subject. Reports on ac- 
ceptable material in short order, pays the 
usual syndicate royalty of 50 per cent of 
the gross, monthly. 

Richard S. Bond, editor of Recipe Service 
Company, is interested in seeing recipes for 
food concoctions that are new, easy to pre- 
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pare, and calculated to tempt the palates 
of food gourmets. Pays 50 per cent. Ad- 
dress 3160 Kensington Avenue. 

Keystone Feature Service, 310 Common- 
wealth Building, is not very active at the 
moment, 

Trade Journals 


HE trade press happens to be my par- 

ticular forte. Not only is it the ideal 
place for a tyro to start his writing career, 
but editors in this group of magazines are 
now paying higher rates than pulp men. 
The average rate for a pulp story is one 
cent a word, while trade press writing nets 
a penny and a half per word. 

There is only one secret to success in the 
trade field, and that is the query letter. If 
you have a subject that you think is suited 
for a certain market, write the editor a 
letter and outline the story you have in 
mind. You'll be surprised at his quick and 
courteous reply. If the first editor you 
query on a story has no need for the type 
of material you suggest, don’t discard the 
idea; try another editor in the same field. 
That is one reason why the trade field is 
so lucrative, there are more trade maga- 
zines than all other types of publications 
put together. 

I could give you a breakdown of the busi- 
ness paper field in this area, but I feel that 
the best way for you to break into the field 
is to study the field, read the magazines in 
it, and query the editor, stating what you 
have to offer and whether pix are avail- 
able. For that reason, I will give only the 
names, addresses and editors of the various 
trade magazines. With that information 
the rest is up to you; it’s your ball to carry 
over for a touchdown or lose on downs. 

American Fertilizer—Ware Bros. Co., 


1330 Vine Street. 





Asbestos—Secretarial Service Publishing 
Co., Inquirer Bldg.; A. S. Rossiter. 

Builders Guide — 1530 Chestnut Street; 
H. L. Sharpe. 

Motor Age—Chilton Publishing Co., 
56th and Chestnut Streets; W. K. Taboldt. 

Automotive & Aviation Industries—Chil- 
ton Pub. Co., 56th and Chestnut Streets; 
Julian Chase. 

Commercial Car Journal—Chilton Pub. 
Co., 56th and Chestnut Streets ; George T. 
Hook. 

Chilton Automobile Buyer's Guide— 
Chilton Pub, Co., 56th and Chestnut 
Streets; J. Livingston. 

Confectioner’s Journal —437 Chestnut 
Street; Eugene M. Phare. 

Drugs, Oils & Paints—901 Cunard Bldg.; 
W. A. Borland. 

Dentistry—-J. B. Lippincott, 227 S. Sixth 
Street; Dr. J. L. T. Appleton. 

Eastern Dealer in Implements and Ve- 
hicles—1094 Drexel Bldg.; Grant Wright. 

The Exhibitor—1225 Vine Street; Jay 
Emmanuel. 

Graphic Arts Review —629 Chestnut 
Street; E. L. Wallace. 

Hotel & Club News—301 Penfield Bldg.; 
Julian Brennan. 

Industrial Maintenance—J. R. Corgee, 
3623 Filbert Street. 

Kniting Mill News—40 South 7th Street; 
C. B. Carter. 

Manufacturers Journal—35 Chatham 
Road, Ardmore, Pa.; John Corcoran. 

National Cooper’s Journal—732 Wither- 
spoon Building; M. E. Deane. 

Paint Industry Magazine—1524 Chest- 
nut Street; G. B. Hedeel. 

Upholsterers Journal — 2812 
Broad Street; S. B. Hoffman. 


North 


























Southern Slick 
Sir: 

Sun-up, a monthly home and gardening maga- 
zine leveled at the South, will be off the press 
for February. It has been planned for more than 
four years, and has been held up by wartime 
paper and personnel difficulties. It will be the 
South’s first Southwide slick—a class publica- 
tion devoted to the South’s particular home and 
gardening needs and desires. We shall be a 
market of special interest to sources of photos, 
short articles (maximum length 1,000 words), 
how-to-do’s for home and garden, food shorticles, 
etc. Payment will be average or above and will 
be made upon agreement with authors prior to 
acceptance of their material. We are interested 
primarily in authors who have written profes- 
sionally for the better-class home and garden 
magazines. 

We place no exceptional premium upon 
Southern writers at this time, but any work— 
to be acceptable—must have a definite Southern 
slant and unquestionable Southern: significance. 
We shall be glad to work with new authors who 
show promise of developing value to us—particu- 
larly, in this case, if the new writers be South- 
ern. We are interested in new ideas if they are 
practically and interestingly treated. We are not 
hide-bound by publication-tradition. 

We shall appeal principally to incomes of 
$3,000-$15,000 per year and are not too inter- 
ested in “Silk Stocking Row” or “Goldtip Hill.” 
There is a particularly good market with us for 
photographic layouts, showing the various steps 
in garden procedures. We do not want the 
“‘mushy-gushy” type of approach sometimes used 
in home magazines. We want practical, straight- 
from-the-shoulder approaches. 

KENNETH Kirtcu, Editor, Sun-up 
4th Floor Moore Bldg., 
San Antonio 5, Texas. 


Greece 


Sir: 

The Life of Greece Magazine is a new publi- 
cation whose interests are devoted to furthering 
Greek culture and the cultures of all other 
countries throughout the world, As you will see 
from the copy we are forwarding you, it is a 
slick magazine. 


We are interested in receiving short story 
manuscripts between fifteen hundred and two 
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thousand words which have definite literary 
merit. Also news stories and articles about 
Greeks who are living in the United States and 
other countries and also articles on world events 
of national and international scope. 

The flat rate for short stories is ten dollars 
and the rate for feature stories and news arti- 
cles from one-half to one cent a word upon pub- 
lication. Report is given within three weeks. 

We are also interested in cartoons dealing 
with world events and subjects of human inter- 
est, i. €. love, romance, and cartoons on literary 
subjects. These sell for five dollars apiece. 

ANDRONIKE MEKELATOS, 
Managing Editor, 
Union Savings Bank Building, 
216 Tremont St., Boston 16, Mass. 


A Good "Little" Magazine 
Sir: 

Writers are usually expected to read a maga- 
zine before sending in their short stories to the 
editor, but a look over past issues of The Antioch 
Review may be misleading, for we have pub- 
lished only three stories in a little over four 
years. 

Actually we’d like to publish at least one 
story every issue. The’ trouble is, I believe, that 
writers don’t know our fiction policy ... It 
isn’t a matter of length—the lengths of our 
three published stories were 5,000 ; 2,000; 12,000 
words, It’s the material, and even more impor- 
tant, the treatment. 

Roughly speaking, what we are looking for is 
social significance. The story which is arty or 
precious, which cherishes its own soul, is “out.” 
So also is the machine-made story of the pulps 
or slicks. We'd like realism with a sharp social 
consciousness. 

A good example is Irwin Stark’s “The Bridge,” 
which appeared in our last summer issue. The 
scene was a Negro school in New York City. 
The climax was a running fight between one of 
the Negro pupils and a policeman detailed to 
the school to maintain order—a fight in which 
both were killed. Two months later New York 
newspapers carried a story telling of the killing 
of a Negro boy by a detective assigned to reduce 
truancy in a school closely associated with the 
one Mr. Stark wrote about. 

It isn’t often that fact follows fiction so closely, 
and we admit that the incident made us feel 
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uncomfortable. But it illustrates the sort of 
thing we want. Incidentally, on the basis of 
“The Bridge,” four publishers have already asked 
for interviews with Mr. Stark in a bid for his 
first novel. 

A number of readers have concluded from 
reading “The Bridge” that we are only inter- 
ested in minority groups. Not so. It has been 
my personal belief for a long time that no more 
vital source of fiction exists than the relation- 
ships between white and Negro in America. But 
that isn’t the only theme. How about the ten- 
dency toward fascism in some of the “good 
American stock” of the lower middle classes? 
What about the frustration of upper middle- 
class life, and the breaking up of “old” Ameri- 
can ideals on every level? Realism and social 
significance do not mean specific material so 
much as a point of view. 

We pay very modestly—$2—$4 per page on 
publication. I wish we could pay more, and 
we shall when we can. 


Pau. Bixter, 
Chairman of the Editorial Board 
The Antioch Review 
P. O. Box 268, Yellow Springs, Ohio. 


B'way 
Sir: 

Broadway Magazine, a new publication, is at 
present looking for fiction and verse of the 
quality type. 

Stories may run anywhere from 1,000 to 3,500 
words. All material must show definite skill in 
handling and must not be of the “contrived” 
type. We do not want the “slick” type of story. 
In fact, we will consider experimental material, 
providing that it is handled well. 

We will use any type or form of poetry. 
Lengths here may range from couplets to 40 
lines. None of our material will be limited in 
any way by the title of the magazine. 

All material should be sent to: Alex Austin, 
7612 35th Ave., Jackson Heights, N. Y., and 
must be accompanied by a stamped, self- 
addressed envelope. Payment will be made on 
publication. 

Thanking you for your very kind considera- 
tion, I am 

- ALex Austin, Broadway. 


Hobbies 


Profitable Hobbies, a new magazine to be pub- 
lished monthly for your fun and profit, can use 
well-written material of the following types: 

FEATURES — Articles of a factual nature, 
2000 to 3500 words in length, telling about real 
people who operate a leisure time activity at a 
cash profit. If some of these hobbies have 
since turned into full time business activities, 
so much the better; but a hobby does not have 
to have produced a lot of income to be of interest 
to us. If it is something that many people might 
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do, and if it has produced a steady, though 
moderate, income over a reasonable period of 
time, then it is the kind of activity we are 
interested in. 

In writing your article, stress the following 
points: how the idea occurred to the subject, what 
tools and equipment were necessary for him to 
start, and when and under what circumstances 
did he start making money on his hobby. In 
general, we expect our stories to answer those 
questions which any reader would ask if he were 
contemplating going into a similar business. 
Some stories may feature the “how-to-do-it” 
angle, but all should give an indication of the 
marketing possibilities, unit costs, prices, and 
profits, man hours involved, and selling methods 
employed. 

We are not averse to printing (with the con- 
sent of the subject) names, addresses, and favor- 
able, honest reports of products, believing that 
such information establishes for the reader the 
truth of our report. When possible, stories 
should be accompanied by good photographs or 
diagrams, where the latter will aid in the under- 
standing of the text. 

SHORTS — Articles up to 500 words; may 
have a humorous twist . . . cartoons and jokes, 
the latter must be appropriate to the general 
theme of the magazine. 

Payment will be made on acceptance at the 
rate of one cent per word or a minimum of $2.00 
per letter for short articles. Cuts, diagrams, and 
cartoons will pay from $1.00 to $5.00 each, de- 
pending ypon size and quality. 

NOTE — It is always best to submit your idea 
to the editor in advance of writing to be sure he 
is not already over-loaded with that particular 
kind of material. No copy will be returned un- 
less accompanied by returned postage. 

Profitable Hobbies, 

R. W. Tupor, Editor. 

A Division of The Colonial Company 
3958 Central, Westport Station, 
Kansas City 2, Missouri. 


Night Club Life 


Sir: 

Cabaret-Restaurant News is a new, national 
trade newspaper devoted to the interests of the 
cabaret-restaurant field. 

We invite writers to submit feature articles 
on leading night club or restaurant personalities 
in their respective communities. Material should 
be limited to twenty inches of newsprint or in 
the vicinity of 1200 words. Payment will be at 
the rate of ten cents per inch upon acceptance, 
Photographs of the particular personalities will 
be given special consideration. 

Cabaret-Restaurant News, 
Harry Goxipscuxac, Editor, 
1819 Broadway, New York 23, N. Y., 
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Engineering Market 
Sir: 

On page 285 (10th printing, 1943-44) of book 
The Writer’s Market, the Tool Engineer is listed 
at 2842 West Grand Blvd., Detroit, Roy T. 
Bramson, editor. Mr. Bramson is no longer con- 
nected with the magazine. 

It is suggested that the mention read as fol- 
lows: 

The Tool Engineer, official publication of the 
American Society of Tool Engineers. Editorial 
offices 550 West Lafayette, Detroit 26. Rob’t 
B. Powers, Executive Editor, Andrew E. Ry- 
lander, Technical Editor, Fullest consideration of 
top articles on tools, machines, methods and 
techniques for mass production. $5.00 for “shorts” 
to $20.00 per printed page for articles, on publi- 
cation. 

A. E. RYLANDER, Technical Editor, 
The Tool Engineer, 

550 West Lafayette Boulevard, 
Detroit 26, Michigan. 


Nice Market [Farm] 
Sir: 

Our organization is interested in contacting 
correspondents throughout the United States, 
Canada and Mexico, who reside in or are fa- 
miliar with their neighboring rural areas. We 
desire from them a limited range of incidents or 
completed stories in which the Ferguson System’s 
operations figure on farms, ranches, orchards or 
vineyards. By way of explanation, the Ferguson 
System covers the Ford-Ferguson tractor and 
many implements and attachments, which are 
integrated with the tractor in farm usage. 

Payment for material written will be based on 
merit ranging from $5 to $50. Pictures with 
captions, either with or without written ma- 
terial, will be paid for at a flat rate of $3 each 
if accepted. All material will be bought or re- 
turned within 15 days following receipt, provided 
a self-addressed envelope is enclosed. 

This, to our minds, offers an unusual oppor- 
tunity for writers throughout the North Ameri- 
can continent to pick up considerable side money 
free-lancing inasmuch as the Ferguson System 
is designed with a view toward ultimate elimin- 
ation of the power animal in agriculture. * The 
Ferguson System also provides writing material 
through its plan of decentralization, which brings 
about manufacturing production in hundreds of 
small cities and towns throughout the nation. 
These small factories which produce Ferguson 
equipment are all locally owned and operated, 
which tends to build a balanced economy in the 
rural areas. 


RAYMOND PrigstT, 

Fred Eldean Organization, 
856 Penobscot Building, 
Detroit 26, Michigan. 











New Detective Book 
Sir: 

Ralph Daigh, editorial director of Fawcett 
Publications, Inc., announces the appointment of 
Horace B. Brown as editor of Fawcett’s new 
slick detective magazine, “Best Detective Cases,” 
which will make its debut early next year. 

Mr. Brown, who was formerly editor of True 
Magazine, will headquarter at 1501 Broadway, 
New York City. Manuscripts are now being ac- 
cepted for the new publication and should be 
addressed to the editor in care of Fawcett Publi- 
cations, Inc. 

FAWCETT PUBLICATIONS. 


Laundry Trade 
Sir: 

We are interested in short-short stories telling 
about how Laundry Route Salesmen are success- 
fully selling laundry service; how they are ap- 
proaching prospects ; how they are winning good- 
will; how they are getting back customers they 
could not serve in wartime ; how they are over- 
coming objections to commercial laundries ; how 
they are influencing housewives to favor the 
laundry rather than do the work themselves or 
hire a washerwoman, etc., etc. 

A client of ours in the laundry business wants 
this material for bulletins to their route sales- 
men. The bulletins run from 350 to 400 words 
written in telegraphic style. We will immediately 
pay 2 cents a word on our revision of stories 
which strike our fancy, and if the story has guts 
and is what we want, we'll pay for the words we 
throw in. 

This is a regular week-in and week-out job for 
a writer who has sales sense and knows something 
about the laundry business. 

These bulletin stories should not be preachy 
but “teach as though they taught not”—en- 
courage route salesmen to extra effort—to inspire 
the feeling that if that man did that, so can I. 

C. R. Sweney, 
Boyet, Rosmoux, SwWENEy, 
Palatine, Illinois. 


Thrift and Home Management 
Sir: 

We are interested in receiving articles in the 
following two categories: 

(A) features on thrift, the importance and 
desirability of accumulating nest-eggs for home 
ownership through regular savings. 

(B) home management, interior decorating 
(the latter preferably by established interior dec- 
orators who have had things published) and the 
importance of living in one’s own owned home. 

We will arrange with writers about rates when 
we hear from them. 

WALTER Fittan, Managing: Editor, 
N. Y. Legal Exchange, Inc. 
10 River St., Paterson, N. J. 
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NEW YORK MARKET LETTER 





By HARRIET A. BRADFIELD 


EEP an eye on the newsstands ; 
kK many of the new publications, al- 

ready announced, should be appear- 
ing right along. 

Paper shortages and press overcrowding 
are holding everything back. Publishers are 
leading hectic lives, trying to work out satis- 
factory solutions to these problems. So new 
titles may not get on the stands as promptly 
as first announcements intimated. But they 
will, even if later than hoped. 

About the first of December, the first 
issue of Frederic J. Buse’s new confession 
magazine should appear. The title is My 
Love. Ethel Pomeroy, formerly editor of 
Personal Romances for Ideal Publishing 
Company, is editor of the new book. Just 
at the beginning this is scheduled as a bi- 
monthly. But this will be changed to 
monthly the minute publishing conditions 
warrant. 

My Love is called a magazine of love 
and romance, using true stories from life. 
It belongs to the confession group, with 
stories all in first person. But what is par- 
ticularly desired is a love story with a strong 
emotional problem. All kinds of stories, 
backgrounds, and character types to give 
variety to the book are good, just so they 
are well plotted. Nothing should be sordid 
or grim in atmosphere, or over-sensational. 
All must be love problems told in the first 
person. But some stories may have a fic- 
tional slant in the telling. Young characters 
are leads in the majority of stories, which 
may be either the Romeo and Juliet type of 
situation or a young married problem. 

It is important that the narrator should 
be a sympathetic character. Also, that the 
problem and its solution must be motivated 
by or through this narrator. Don’t use a 
bystander or observer as the person telling 
the story. Use one of the principals, so that 
you can get right into the emotional heart 
of the situation. This may be a man, of 
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course. About two stories from the man’s 
point of view will be used in each issue. 

Keep away from problems which art es- 
sentially war and readjustment problems. 
Choose essential love problems—financial, 
family, etc.—which are always important to 
human lives. And remember that you must 
work about six months ahead of publication. 
Short story lengths run up to 6000 or 7000 
words. Each issue will use a novelet of 
about 16,000 to 17,000 words. But on these 
the editor likes to see synopses first. Pay- 
ment is 22 cents a word, and up, on ac- 
ceptance. And I understand that in this 
new company, reports and checks are both 
prompt. 

My Love also uses articles of 1500 to 
3000 words—shorter lengths if effective. 
These should be along the lines of self-help, 
or about someone who has done something 
exceptional. Pay is 3 cents a word on these. 
Some poetry of a light nature, along love 
themes, will be used; lengths up to 20 lines. 
Pay at present—25 cents a line. Address 
all material to Ethel Pomery, Editor of My 
Love, at Buse Publications, 66 East 78th 
Street, New York 21. 

The love field now has an unpredecented 
number of titles but apparently has not yet 
reached the saturation point. Frank Armer’s 
organization (Arrow Publications and Tro- 
jan) are adding three new ones. Western 
Love has just appeared as a bi-monthly. 
This, as its title indicates, will use love 
stories with Western backgrounds. These 
may be of any length from 4000 to 20,000 
words. They may be either period or 
modern in time, but must emphasize the 
love angle. Payment is a cent a word and 
up, on acceptance. Madge Bindamin is 
editor. Address: 125 East 46th Street, New 
York 17. 

This, and all the other love pulps edited 
by Miss Bindamin, can use articles up to 
1500 words in length on love problems. In 
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Western Love articles, however, the love 
angle is not necessary; just so the subject 
concerns some phase of Western life. Poems 
are also used in all her books—up to 20 
lines; 25 cents a line. 

The second new title under Miss Binda- 
min’s editorship is Golden Love Tales. This 
is another bi-monthly, the first issue dated 
February 1946, but due out in December. 
(Trojan and Arrow magazines are all dated 
considerably ahead of their sales dates.) 
This pulp wants general love stories of the 
Cinderella type. Poor girl marries rich 
man; working heroine marries the boss. Sort 
of dream-come-true stories. Lengths are 
more limited here, with a top of 8,500 
words. Rates begin at a cent a word. But 
this editor meets author’s established rates. 

The third love pulp in this group is re- 
ported to be of a different type. It is due 
a month later, dated March. Full details 
next month. 

With the first of the year, the three bi- 
monthlies Madge Bindamin already has 
going will be speeded up to monthlies. 
These are Leading Love, Magic Love and 
Winning Love. Address: 125 East 46th 
Street, New York 17. 

Lovers! — that’s right ; with an exclama- 
tion point—is the title of the new magazine 
Christine Gregory is editing for Gleason 
Publications. Some details were given in 
the September Market Letter. But since 

,then the policy has been made more defi- 
nite. So be sure you have them right, as 
given by Miss Gregory. This is “The maga- 
zine of enchantment”—a love story maga- 
zine, with tales told in either first or 
third person. It is not a confession magazine 
as first suggested. Look for the first issue 
around the middle of January. 

Happy stories, with happy endings, are 
wanted for Lovers! They “should be glam- 
orous and romantic, and full of enchant- 
ment.” Nothing moralizing. Problems 
should be things that happen to ordinary 
girls—to give that element of reader recog- 
nition, as the saying goes. Average-girl 
heroines. Believable events. And always, 
the situation solved. Lengths are from 2500 
to a top of 5000 words. Payment is on ac- 
ceptance, at rates from 2 to 5 cents a word. 


Though the main office of Gleason Publi- 
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cations is on East 32nd Street, new office 
space outside had to be unearthed for the 
new magazine. So address your manuscripts 
to Christine Gregory, Editor of Lovers!, 
345 Madison Avenue, New York 17. 
BOTH the detective and Western pulp 

fields have new additions. Trojan Pub- 
lications has added Six-Gun Western— 
a bi-monthly, using about the same type 
material as other Western books in the 
group. Like them, it pays a minimum of a 
cent a word, on acceptance; with the 
average payment around a cent and a half. 
Speed Adventure of this same group has 
been suspended. Wilton Matthews and 
Kenneth Hutchinson edit the men’s pulps 
here. Address: 125 East 46th Street, New 
York 17. 

A new-comer to the pulp field is the 
Atomic Action Group, at 512 Fifth Avenue, 
New York 18. The publisher is H. C. 
Blackerby, who has put out U. S. Navy 
Magazine for many years. (No market on 
that one, as more than enough material 
comes direct from Navy men.) Raymond 
W. Porter is editor of the group. He’s been 
a writer in the men’s adventure field for a 
long time, and knows the writer’s angle and 
his problems. He ought to make a very 
sympathetic type of editor. 

Titles in the Atomic Action Group are 
not all definitely set yet. But requirements 
are. Stories for the Western magazine 
should move along fast with plenty of ac- 
tion. But this should not be the slam-bang 
action story. There should be plenty of 
human interest. Westerns may have some 
girl interest, or involve minor feminine 
characters. But they should be definitely 
then’s stories. They should give a good idea 
of what the main character is thinking and 
feeling. Don’t be afraid of the introspec- 
tive sort of writing; this fits much better 
here than all external viewpoint. The 
reader’s sympathy should be with the main 
characters. And the moral problem, the 
inner conflict, of the hero is very important. 

The Atomic Action group includes two 
detective pulps, following the same policy. 
Here again, the action type of story, not the 
deductive. But outside of that, all types of 
detective plot and of detective characters 
are acceptable. Give the reader action and 
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melodrama. For both types of magazine, 
the lengths run about 5000 words for 
shorts and 10,000 to 15,000 for novelets. 
But anything good in in-between lengths 
will be considered. Payment is a cent and 
up per word, on acceptance. The pub- 
lisher hopes to get out these three soon, and 
have the titles ready to announce. 

HE juvenile field has some worthwhile 

newcomers, under the sponsorship of 
Parents’ Institute. Harold C. Fields is now 
Executive Editor of this group. But it is 
better, he tells me, for manuscripts to be 
addressed to the individual editor of each 
title, at Parents’ Institute, 52 Vanderbilt 
Avenue, New York 17. 

True Comics, the pioneer of this type, 
is very open for material, since it is back on 
monthly schedule. Manuscripts should be 
addressed to Betty Jacobson, managing 
editor. 

Real Heroes, which had to be suspended 
for a time due to wartime conditions, is 
now back on a bi-monthly schedule with a 
January, 1946, dateline. It is open for 
2-page filler stories. These must be true, 
and must be exciting enough to appeal to 
boys of 10 to 16 years. They may be about 
heroes of any time, in any field. Manu- 
scripts go to Miss Betty Jacobson, managing 
editor. 

Calling All Boys is a new monthly. 
Richard Kraus is editor and receives the 
manuscripts. This magazine is in the market 
for material which will make a general 
appeal to boys of 10 to 16. Fiction runs 
1800 to 2200 words. It includes almost every 
kind of story, except love interest. Boys 
like adventure, aviation, mystery, sports, 
Western, hunting, fishing, general outdoor 
life, historical, etc. Non-fi¢tion may include 
articles up to 1800 words on anything which 
will interest these boys. Also, filler material 
and brief fiction pieces in lengths up to 
1000 words. Serials and prepublication 
rights for serialization are also wanted. 
These stories run up to about 20,000 words; 
in four to six parts. 

True Aviation Picture Stories returns 
as a monthly with December. All material 
for this must be true and factual, about any 
phase of aviation, past or present. Comic 
scripts are most wanted. Also non-fiction 
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articles dealing with interesting develop- 
ments in aviation, little known historical 
material, predictions of what’s to come 
based on authoritative knowledge. Where 
figures or facts are cited, the reference 
source should be given. True adventure 
stories of individuals in aviation are good, 
too. And good photographs are bought, 
these at $5 each. Lengths run up to 1800 
words, or possibly a top of 2000. Address 
manuscripts to J. D. Freudy, managing 
editor. 

Sports Stars is a new bi-monthly, the first 
issue due on the stands December 11th. 
Gilbert Costa is managing editor. All dif- 
ferent sports are included. There is a 
market for true sports comics scripts. Also, 
for non-fiction articles up to 1800 words, 
discussing interesting developments in sports, 
predictions, historical aspects, etc. Remem- 
ber the age group; 10 to 16. Photographs 
are also bought if good. This magazine uses 
some fiction also in lengths to 2200 words. 
These must be believable stories—no Frank 
Merriwell stuff. Serials lengths are ac- 
ceptable now too; mostly in 3 parts, about 
3000 words per installment. 

All these comics above (True Comics and 
following) are at 52 Vanderbilt Avenue, 
New York 17. They take comics scripts in 
lengths which will run from 1 to 6 pages, 
printed. There is a sheet of detailed in- 
structions for writers, to be had on applica- 
tion, which must be followed. Payment on 
comics scripts is $5 a printed page. On 
other material, the editors tend toward a 
flat sum, but this averages about 3 cents per 
word. On acceptance for all. 

This information about comics scripts 
and rates of payment also applies to the 
following new titles, put out by Parents’ 
Institute, but with other editors. Titles 
include Funny Book, Calling All Kids, and 
Polly Pigtails. 

Beatrice Lewi has been editing Funny 
Book, which is now back in the works again 
after a wartime suspension. It is a bi- 
monthly for “young folks of 5 to 50.” The 
first issue will be out in January, it is hoped. 
(And if you are one of those writers who 
has been telling Miss Lewi that you read 
every issue, you can do your blushing in 
private!) All material must be funny, and 
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be the sort that would appeal to anybody 
who likes funny comics. The editor has 
considerable material on hand, and wants 
to see only realistic type now. (No ani- 
mated animals.) She can use a single text 
story in each issue, 800 to 1500 words. This 
must be humor of the universal type which 
grownups, as well as children, will enjoy. 
The magazine is buying now only comics of 
1, 2, and 3 pages as published ; not longer. 
Query first on comic scripts. 

Calling All Kids is edited for youngsters 
of 4 to 8 years; readers and non-readers. 
This one uses comics and text, especially 
things to do and to make suitable for that 
age group. The market is open, too, for 
text stories, preferably realistic, everyday 
experiences of children. Humorous stories 
are always good. Also short verse of 4 to 16 
lines; payment by the piece. Miss Lewi 
edits this also. She has an excellent sheet of 
information for writers, which will be sent 
on request. But please include a stamped, 
addressed envelope of a size to take manu- 
script sheets with only reasonable folding! 
And don’t ask for sample copies. There 
aren’t any available on either of these 
magazines. Payment is on acceptance. Ad- 
dress: 52 Vanderbilt Avenue, New York 17. 

Polly Pigtails (the final title in this long 
list of Parents’ Institute juveniles) is under 
the direction of Sallie Sewell, managing 
editor. It is for girls from 7 to 14 years, 
and is scheduled to appear early in Decem- 
ber. For this, the editor reports that she 
“needs short stories of 2500 words, for 
which we pay approximately $75 each, and 
articles of 1000 to 2000 words ($40 to $60 
each). We are interested also in purchasing 
magazine rights to mystery serials, which 
should include approximately 6 installments 
of about 2500 words each. 

“As you know,” she adds, “girls of the 
age we are trying to reach are full of the 
gang spirit. They are definitely out of the 
‘baby age’, but have little use for boys ex- 
cept for their nuisance value. They love 
mystery and adventure as well as realistic, 
somewhat humorous stories about how girls 
of their own age solve their problems grow- 
ing up. They like the how-to-do-it article.” 

Parents’ Institute also publishes the 
popular Calling All Girls, edited by Frances 





Ullmann. Requirements for this were given 
in a recent issue of the Dicest. Address: 
52 Vanderbilt Avenue, New York 17. 

Eliott Caplin, who formerly edited True 
Comics, has been released from Navy 
service, and has returned to Parents’ maga- 
zine as assistant to George J. Hecht, presi- 
dent., 

Alice Thompson has been made executive 
editor of Seventeen. She was formerly with 
Look. 

Joseph Anthony has resigned as book 
editor of Liberty. He is succeeded by Helen 
E. Greenwood, who has been in the book 
department for the past year, and was 
previously on the staff of Readers’ Digest. 

The Army magazine Yank, closes up 
with the last December issue, a good job 
well done. Its editor, Sgt. Joseph Mc- 
Carthy, goes to the staff of Cosmopolitan 
on a two-year contract, as non-fiction editor. 

Tom Maloney has also gone over to 
Cosmopolitan as associate editor. He was 
formerly editor of U. S. Camera Magazine 
at 420 Lexington Avenue, New York 17. 
His place there has been filled by Edward 
Fales, heretofore managing editor. 

Malcolm Reiss is back with Fiction House 
(670 Fifth Avenue) in his former capacity 
as general manager. He is wearing a hand- 
some Pacific tan, acquired during a year in 
and around Kunming with the O.W.I. 
Psychological Warfare Branch of the Army. 
He smilingly belittles his acquired Chinese, 
even while admitting that he had enough 
of it at the tip of his tongue to get along 
all right. 

Hillman Periodicals have deserted Times 
Square (1476 Broadway) for more spacious 
and modern quarters at 535 Fifth Avenue, 
New York 17. The red leather couches and 
the big H-P monogram are in place in the 
new reception hall. But here are walls all 
softly tinted in blue and rose and green. 
A luxurious atmosphere. 

Real Romances and Real Story, con- 
fession books edited by Erma Lewis (Hill- 
man) are much in the market for short 
stories of 5000 to 6500 words; also for 
fillers, and self-help: and inspirational fea- 
tures of about 1000 words. Stories should 
deal with the newer problems in the post- 
war world. The viewpoints should be kept 
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rather young, as readers are mostly from 18 
to 35 years. A few will be men’s stories. 
This group pays 3 cents straight, on accep- 
tance. ‘ 

Peg Nickols is the assistant on Movieland, 
edited by Doris Cline. (Hillman) The fact- 
detective magazines are still on irregular 
schedules. But there is a shift in titles. 
Crime Confessions has been dropped. Un- 
censored Detective has been resumed. Clue 
Comics has been dropped. Airboy Comics 
is a new name for what was called before 
Air Fighter Comics. 

The new address applies also to Pageant, 
the smart pocket-format magazine edited 
for Hillman by Vernon Pope: 535 Fifth 
Avenue. 

EO Margulies of the Thrilling Group 

is another editor back from the Pacific 
with a swell tan and the glow of adventure. 
He brought along a Jap flag taken in the 
last battle, now framed and hung just 
outside his office door. 

He has swung right back into magazine 
production, and is on the lookout for a 
tremendous lot of good copy. In the 
first place, 16 pages have been added to all 
his pulps—which means a lot more story 
copy needed. Also, all the sports magazines 
are back in active production, which means 
much copy there. And also, several books 
are starting the trend back to monthly 
schedules; the latest being Texas Rangers 
and Thrilling Western. 

Other needs he emphasized include ma- 
terial in all lengths from shorts to novelets 
for love pulps and for detective books, as 
well as Western. Both Popular and Exciting 
Love use lead novels of 30,000 words each, 
plus shorts. In Thrilling Love, the top 
length now wanted is 10,000 words... . 
Novels of 40,000 to 45,000 words are 
wanted for Western books. This house pays 
a minimum of 1 cent a word, on accept- 
ance, and buys an enormous amount of 
copy every month. Address: 10 East 40th 
Street, New York 16. 

Everywoman’s Magazine is one of the 
secondary women’s publications which is 
worth the attention of serious writers. What 
is needed right now are stories about grown- 
ups. (Too many good stories have come in 
about children and their relations with 
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parents.) Family stories are especially good 
if they revolve around an interwoven group 
problem. And there is no hide-bound slant 
here for writers, especially those who can 
do an unusual story really well. Thyra 
Winslow’s “The Double” in the September 
issue was a fine example of this. Stories 
ought to have a theme in order to please 
this editor. They should definitely be more 
than a get-your-man tale. Stories about the 
real problems of real people, which tie in 
with current problems—that’s the idea ; not 
something cooked up out of a void. Humor 
is good in both stories and articles, for 
entertainment is really the first aim. Period 
stories, if good in themselves and not writ- 
ten for the period background, go too. 

Non-fiction for Everywoman’s may be 
humorous, or faintly satirical. Controversial 
articles by men are welcomed.» One such, 
used recently was called “Be Kind to Dumb 
Bachelors.” But it is best to inquire about 
article subjects if there is any danger of 
duplication or conflict with departments. 
Lengths and payment: $50 to $75 for 
short-shorts of 1200 to 1500 words; $75 to 
$100 for stories of 3500 to 5000 words; $50 
for articles of about 1000 words, and 
shorter ones according to value. One poem 
per issue is used; $5. On acceptance. Joan 
Ranson edits this monthly at 1790 Broad- 
way, New York 19. 

McBride’s monthly, Travel, hopes for 
better and bigger things as soon as possible, 
and plans on solid, interesting, and well- 
written articles. The editor, Coburn Gil- 
man, is interested in what goes on in the 
whole world, and particularly in material 
about every place now opened to travel by 
any and every method of transportation. 
Stories on important new projects in Amer- 
ica are good if authoritative; such as city 
planning, highway development, national 
parks, river control—anything fresh to be 
said, about America or anywhere else. Good 
articles about archeology, natural history, 
and other phases outside of conventional 
travel material. But nothing of the “How 
I Went—” type or conventional guide book 
sort. There must be an underlying under- 
standing of the particular place and what 
is going on there. Lengths range from 1500 
to 5000 words. Payment is about a cent a 
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word now, on publication, with $5 each for 
high quality photos. Address: 116 East 
16th Street, New York 3. 

The Woman, pocket-size monthly of 
Farrell Publishing Co., is doing much more 
with fillers now, according to Ella A. Malin, 
feature editor. “We need good original fil- 
lers, jokes, unusual human interest stories,” 
she pointed out. “We especially like curious 
and intriguing signs (the words — not 
photos). We need material for our new de- 
partment, “Stop, Look and Laugh.” These 
should be jokes that are new and fresh— 
not things just lifted from some other pub- 
lication. They could be from very small 
local papers, with credit given, but here 
again they must really be good. Also, we 
like to run occasional quizzes—things all 
related to a single subject, which has some 
specific interest for women. About 10 items 
is good ; enough for part of a page. We like 
short human interest stories of about 500 
words, 

“The Woman buys part original material, 
but some of this is assigned. So the caliber 
of acceptable material is very high now. 
It should be anecdotal, filled with human 
interest; not too much on the essay slant. 
And it may be on any subject from A to Z 
which might interest women readers. But 
note that we are not using the self-help 
type of article now. And personality sub- 
jects, if used, are usually assigned. Humor 
is very good for us. For these original 
articles 1600 words is a good average length; 
about 4 pages in the magazine. Pay aver- 
ages 5 cents a word and up, all on accept- 
ance. Short fillers are about $5, with more 
for the longer ones. But we can’t return 
jokes; we’d be swamped. However, the 
longer material will be returned of course, 
if the writer sends a suitable addressed and 
stamped envelope.” Marion White is the 
editor of The Woman. But filler material 
should be addressed to Ella Malin, care of 
the magazine. Address: 420 Lexington 
Avenue, New York 17. 

CONFESSION story writers will be glad 

to know that Ideal Romances is rais- 
ing its basic pay to 2% cents a word, and 
up, on acceptance. Also, the book is being 
enlarged as fast as paper permits, giving 
a bigger story market. Story lengths are 
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increased, allowing shorts to run as long 
as 7500 words now. This gives space in 
which a writer can make the characters 
more realistic, and the story can move along 
with genuine emotion. Also, the passing of 
time can be made more effective, and 
stories will seem less episodic. 

Stories should still be the young, romantic 
ones, reflecting contemporary problems. 
And the best source of inspiration for these 
is the daily newspapers, according to the 
editor. Don’t “get too much out of this 
world, or too fictional!” Decisions are very 
fast here, with real encouragement to new 
writers who show ability. Short features 
along inspirati6nal editorial lines and how- 
to-do articles of about 500 to 750 words are 
particularly needed. Pay on these is about 
$25. But nothing conflicting with the 
magazine’s service departments on cooking, 
diet, cosmetics, fashions. Mrs. May C. 
Kelley edits Personal Romances; at 295 
Madison Avenue, New York 17. 

Detective World will become a monthly 
with the January issue. Lionel White is 
editor, with Doris Dribben associate. This 
uses fact-detective material in the usual 
vein; about 4000 word average length, with 
pictures—at least 4 or 5. Also some fact 
articles of an off-trail nature; 1000 to 1500 
words. Anything to do with crime or its 
solution, especially if by-lined by a D. A., 
chief of police, or public official. Payment 
is 2 cents a word, on acceptance. Address: 
19 West 44th Street, New York 18. 

In April, the Julian Messner Award for 
the best book combatting intolerance in 
America was announced here as a $3,000 
prize. Since then, a contribution from the 
Ensign Lionel Judah Tachna Memorial 
Foundation has permitted an increase in 
this award to a total amount of $6,500. 
$5,000 of this is an outright award ; the rest 
to be paid against royalties. The contest 
closes March 30, 1946. Complete details 
from Julian Messner, Inc., 8 West 40th 
Street, New York 18. 

Whittlesley House, 330 West 42nd Street, 
has postponed the closing date for its 
$5,000 prize contest to establish fellowship 
awards for scientific books until April 1, 
1946. This is to allow scientists in the 

(Continued on page 72) 
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OR years I haunted writing classes 
kK trying to master the technique of 

short stories and novels. Then in a 
few weeks I dashed off a vocational guid- 
ance book which was immediately success- 
ful. Five years after first publication, it is 
still selling well. It is now slated to go 
into a revised edition and promises to be 
a good seller for years to come. 

What are vocational books? Vocational 
guidance books may be either fact or fic- 
tion. They are designed to acquaint young 
people with various occupations. A great 
number of these books began to come out 
during the 1930’s and are still appearing 
every year. During the depression, guid- 
ance counselors found that many of the 
unemployed lacked training for specific 
jobs; in fact, had no idea of the prepara- 
tion needed, or the advantages and disad- 
vantages of any occupation. Publishers be- 
gan to meet this need by introducing attrac- 
tive and informative career books, which 
appealed not only to vocational counselors, 
teachers, and librarians, but also became 
very populaf with the youngsters them- 
selves. 

My first vocational book was “Sky 
Hostess,” written in response to countless 
requests for information on this subject 
which had come from young girls encoun- 
tered in my work as a children’s librarian. 
There was no book on the market to meet 
the need, so I proceeded to write one my- 
self. The air lines were most co-operative, 
allowing’ me to go through their files, ar- 
ranging interviews for me with their host- 
esses and even taking photographs espe- 
cially to be used as illustrations for the 
book. A full-time library position, plus two 
evenings a week spent at night school, and 
the care of an eight-year-old daughter, did 
not leave much leisure for creative work. 
The actual writing of “Sky Hostess” was 
done on school holidays. Final revision was 
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completed over the Christmas vacation. 

Soon after publication, Sky Hostess was 
included in the High School Catalog com- 
piled by the H. W. Wilson Company. The 
success of Sky Hostess, as any book author 
knows, brought me requests for magazine 
articles on the same and related topics. 
This type of writing pays better than writ- 
ing books. 

Some books of vocational fiction are writ- 
ten by well known experts in the field 
treated, notably the career books published 
by Dodd, Mead & Company. However, the 
professional writer with the intelligence to 
observe and exploit the dramatic possibili- 
ties of any vocation, often turns out a more 
readable product. In either case, the for- 
mula is the same—authentic vocational in- 
formation, tied together with a thread of 
narrative. It is always necessary, however, 
to have a vocational book checked by one 
or more experts in the field. Go directly 
to the top for this assistance. The biggest 
people in the field are always the most 
obliging, and often will oblige with a fore- 
word. 

My second book “Women in Aviation,” 
necessitated much more research than 
either of the earlier books. In order to ob- 
tain an idea of the present-day possibilities 
of the subject, I subscribed to a. clipping 
bureau and was soon flooded with current 
material, at 5c a clip. As I was still en- 
gaged in full-time library work, I hired a 
secretary to sort and file the clippings under 
headings which subsequently became chap- 
ter headings in the book. She then went 
through the clippings and copied from 
them all names and addresses, totalling 
more than 16 typed pages. Letters were 
then sent to these firms and individuals, 
and photographs, news releases, and bio- 
graphical material poured in. These con- 
tacts having been made, I then wrote for 
interviews and permission to visit air craft 
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factories and military bases, After the FBI 
had given me the green light, I set forth 
on a few thousand miles of summer vaca- 
tion travel to interview girls at Grumman’s; 
the Glenn L. Martin Company; the workers 
in the hangers and offices at the La Guardia 
Field; the courier pilots at Mitchell Field; 
the Wasps at Newcastle, Delaware; the Fly- 
ing Nurses at Bowman Field, Kentucky; 
the Waves at the Ottuma, Iowa, air base, 
and women in aviation at work in many 
other places. 

Chapters of the book were sold in ad- 
vance of publication to American Girl 
Magazine. 

“Women in Aviation” is at last out (pub- 
lication date was Sept. 12, 1945, publisher, 
Thomas Nelson & Sons, N.Y.C., and a 
thousand copies were sold during the first 
two weeks. 

I was asked to speak before the Pennsyl- 
vania State Library Convention on the sub- 

























ject of vocational books for the teen-age 
and to address several Woman’s Clubs as 
guest speaker. 

The signal seems to be all clear ahead 
and it all started with a simple vocational 
book which was so easy to write that I have 
wondered why someone else didn’t think of 
the idea. I now have a contract for four 
additional books and a number of magazine 
articles, all I can possibly do within the 
next two years. 

If you want to write a vocational book, 
first do your research, then estimate the 
number of people who might buy the book, 
and last send a book publisher (see the 
WriTErR’s Market for listings) a copy of 
your chapter headings, a 50-word descrip- 
tion of each chapter, and chapter in full. 
You'll get an answer promptly and if you 
have something good, a $500 advance is 
not unreasonable to request. 











Local Color is a Fraud 





By PAUL HUGHES 


R. BILLY SHAKESPEARE—who 
M is every author’s envy because he 

wrote a lot of good stuff and 
still managed to make a potfull of money 
out of it—once put together a play about 
an undecided, introspective fellow. He 
called it “Hamlet,” and he laid the scene 
in Denmark, 

A few years earlier, Thomas Kyd had 
employed the same general plot scheme in 
a play of his own, using the moody, solilo- 
quizing young man as the principal char- 
acter. Kyd called his play “The Spanish 
Tragedy,” and he laid the scene in Spain. 

It might surprise some of today’s critics 
to learn that Shakespeare was never in 
Denmark and Kyd was never in Spain. As 
a matter of fact, neither of those Eliza- 
bethan worthies gave the question much 
thought. They were writing plays about 
some people, and they didn’t care where 
their action took place, because people 
are just people, wherever they are. As 
Billy himself once pointed out, “the play’s 
the thing.” 

This characteristic of universality is in- 
herent in every literary work of great repu- 
tation. “Les Miserables,’ for instance, has 
Jean Valjean, a petty thief, pursued through 
the sewers of Paris by Inspector Javert: He 
could just as easily have been John Johnson, 


_ pickpocket, pursued through the subways 


of Manhattan by one of LaGuardia’s min- 
ions. Because the book isn’t about Paris 
or sewers; it’s about a fellow and his 
troubles. It could have happened to any- 
body, anywhere. That’s why it sold so 
well, and still sells. 


With this undeniable history behind 
them, it is nothing less than amazing that 
writers strain themselves into lumbago try- 
ing to hide their plots under a thick layer 
of what is called “local color.” They treat 
world-wide problems as if they were con- 
fined to one group or region, so that the 
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hypnotized reader will never suspect that 
he is affected by them as well as the book’s 
quaint characters. 

The result is too often tragi-comic, Read- 
ing one of these books or stories, we have 
to laugh at the weird doings of the imag- 
inary people, instead of sympathizing with 
their plights. 

“Taps for Private Tussy” treats of a poor 
Kentucky family suddenly confronted with 
wealth in the form of a paid-off insurance 
policy from the government. It might have 
occurred to any poor family on earth. But 
the “local color” is handled so well that 
the country is laughing at the peculiar Ken- 
tuckians. The wider and more important 
meanings are entirely lost. 


Even the most starry-eyed of the pulp 
writers has enough agility to avoid that 
pitfall. The simple Yormula love story, 
however trite and whatever its defects, does 
not set nine parts of the country laughing 
ignorantly at the tenth. Love is very likely 
an over-rated literary subject, but at least 
its the same in Watertown, New York, as it 
is in Walla Walla, Washington, and the 
pulpists have enough vision to treat it that 
way. If their scene is Watertown and their 
matter is love, they know they’re really 
writing about love, not about Watertown. 
They have no intention of compiling a 
guide book about the city’s points of inter- 
est; rather, their purpose is a conducted 
tour through the human heart. 


With “local color” itself, properly han- 
dled and kept in its proper place, I have 
no argument. Perhaps it does make the 
story more interesting to know that the 
tree under which the lovers kiss is not a 
palm but a blackjack. But the thing gets 
repulsive when the blackjack becomes the 
main character of the book, and the reader 
is half-convinced that the kiss is a black- 
jack kiss, not a palm-kiss. And the situa- 
tion is utterly out of hand when the author 
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infers that the whole plot occurred under 
the ethereal influence of the local species 
of blackjack tree. By that time, the whole 
country believes there is another race of 
mankind living by the blackjack trees, and 
Hollywood is ready for a film on “Mysteries 
of the Blackjack People.” 


“Local color” ought to be the frosting on 
the plot-cake. In all too many instances, 
there is more frosting than there is cake. 


EOPLE are the meat of every book 

or story. It may help to know where 
they come from and what kind of beards 
they grow, but the information is not vital. 
If they are people and you draw them well, 
the Georgian will come out of his peach 
tree and the Eskimo will dismount his yak 
to read your story. Hence, the prime prob- 
lem of a writer is not places or things, but 
people. A couple of hundred years ago, 
Alexander Pope put it this way: “The 
proper study of mankind is Man.” 


Stephen Foster never saw the Suwanee 
River; he didn’t even know how to spell 
it. But he immortalized it, because he 
did know how all people felt about the 
streams and hills of their native lands. 


It becomes strange indeed for Somerset 
Maugham to advise young aspirants, “Write 
about things you know.” Certainly Mr. 
Maugham knows that authors don’t write 
about things; they write about people. Mr. 
Maugham himself, though he carries his 
plots from London to Paris to Cairo to 
India to hell and ‘back again, is never 
writing about these places; he is writing 
about people. He must have meant, “Write 
about people you know.” 


By this time, you understand that I 
don’t think much of “local color.” And 
you have a right to wonder whether I 
practice what I preach. I do. I wrote a 
long novel about a part of the world 
where I had never been, and I got away 
with it. The novel is “Retreat from Ros- 
tov,’ and it concerns the war in Russia. 
It is full of Russian soldiers and civilians, 
German troops, spies, harlots, wives, sweet- 
hearts, guerrillas. Random House published 
it last fall. In some critical quarters, I 
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DIcEST 
caught hell for it. But, for a first novel, it 
did pretty well. 

Incidentally, it taught me that reviewers 
are human, and I had a lot of fun learning 
it. One reviewer called it “a magnificent 
epic.” Another said I had tried to write 
an epic and had “miserably failed.” One 
concluded that no one who opened the 
book could fail to read to the “last exciting 
page.” Another proclaimed that the work 
was “dull, boring and stupid.” For several 
weeks, I made a parlor game of balancing 
the reviews against each other. I don’t 
know what the final verdict will be, but 
at least half the reviewers are wrong. 

But what really astounded me was the 
consistent reiteration by all reviewers, both 
friendly and antagonistic, that I simply 
couldn’t write a book about Russian be- 
cause I had never been there. In view 
of the thousands of well-known books and 
stories written by men who had never 
viewed their locales, I found their atti- 
tude hard to understand. 

Dante’s “Inferno” was a classic, though 
Dante had never been to hell, at least while 
he was alive. You’ve seen William Saro- 
yan’s success, “The Human Comedy,” and 
know that Saroyan has never been either 
human or comic. Billy Shakespeare him- 
self, I wanted to tell the critics, had never 
seen either Rome or Venice, though he did 
all right with “Julius Caesar” and “Othel- 
lo.” I did tell them of Immanuel Kant, 
who wrote about the nature of the whole 
universe, though he never travelled more 
than 50 miles from Koenigsberg, where he 
was born. And I sought to clinch my argu- 
ment with an astute Chinese proverb which 
says, “One may know the whole earth 
without going out of doors.” 

They didn’t get it, so I shall have to ex- 
plain it all to you. 

The Russians and the Germans are all 
people, and I know a good deal about peo- 
ple. They do not wear the same kind of 
clothes I wear, nor smoke the same brand 
of cigarettes, nor talk the same language. 
All this is so much veneer on people, and 
I sheared it off. I concentrated on the 
traits which I knew, and which I knew I 
knew. _ They all worked hard for 4 living, 
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fell in love, got married, raised families, 
established homes. When the war came, 
they went out and fought. And a lot of 
them got killed. Those are the things 
the book is about; and I say in:all mod- 
esty that those are the things I under- 
stand. 


The book, of course, had to have a time 
and place. The time was November and 
December of 1941, when the Russians 
opened their first counter-offensive. The 
place was Rostov, the first major town 
recaptured by the Soviet Army. To authen- 
ticate all this required a lot of research, 
and I dug into everything I could find 
about Rostov and its region. I found 
enough to make me familiar with its gen- 
eral nature, and then I began to write. 


I kept one guiding principle throughout: 
“The Russians and Germans may, in some 
ways, seem quaint to Americans. But they 
do not seem quaint to themselves. So I 
will not make them quaint, whatever the 
temptation.” 


When two Russian peasants get together 
to discuss things, they speak in perfectly 
normal Russian. So when I wrote about 
them in English, I put it in perfectly nor- 
mal English. Otherwise, it would have 
been an inaccurate translation. When two 
German storm troopers talk things over, 
they speak ordinary, street German. So 
when I put it all down in English, I made 
it ordinary, street English. To do it any 
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other way would have been a preposterous 
injustice. 

When soldiers go into battle, they get 
excited, so I had my soldiers get excited. 
Still, they often think about their homes 
and families, so I had them do that, too. 
When they are injured they feel pain, 
so I had them feel pain. When they die, 
they are dead, so I described their corpses. 
When their relatives hear about it, they 
weep, so I had the relatives weep. 

In order to indicate the dread, inevitable 
passage of time over the battle front, I de- 
voted one chapter to each day of the action. 
The book covers 34 days, during which the 
Germans took Rostov, kept it for a week, 
the Russians counter-attacked and took it 
away from them. The chapters are not 
numbered, but dated. 

One thing I always made it a point to 
remember: I was not writing an essay on 
Rostov, nor was I composing a history of 
the Russian-German war. I was writing 
about people as they are affected by the 
war, with the intense hope that any people 
anywhere in any war could see themselves 
somehow mirrored in it. Whether that was 
achieved, I leave to better judges than 
myself; but the intention, I remain con- 
vinced, was right, and there will never be 
a really good war book until that intention 
is fully attained. 

There! Does that sound inhumanly com- 
plicated? I don’t think so. The principal 
is fully attained. 








Shoot ‘Em Dead 


By JULIUS LONG 


or detective stories, you may contem- 

plate poisoning your victims, pushing 
them out of windows or conking them with 
some blunt instrument, but the odds are 
that you will shoot ’°em dead. If you are 
any kind of conscientious killer you will 
certainly want to know how to shoot ’em 
right. 

Many readers may not notice mistakes, 
but an incalculable number of detective 
yarns are read by sportsmen who will throw 
a book or magazine across the room when 
they come to a firearms whopper. More 
immediately important, editors have be- 
come very well posted on the subject, and 
exposing ignorance to them can do nobody 
very much good. 

Of course some howlers sometimes slip 
through. For example, not so long ago 
I read a novelette by a very good pulp 
writer, as evidenced by the fact that I read 
it clear to the end. And at the very end 
the author spoiled the story for me. He 
explained his hero’s miraculous use of a 
seemingly non-existent pistol by explaining 
it away as a “vest-pocket” Luger. 

Now, the Liiger happens to be the favor- 
ite firearm of the mystery fraternity. This 
is perhaps due to its wide European and 
even global popularity. It is the military 
side-arm of six nations, including Germany, 
since 1906. It was designed by George 
Liiger from the Borchardt pistol, a clumsy 
contraption invented by an American of the 
same name, but nevertheless the first com- 
mercially successful automatic pistol. 

It has always been made in two calibres, 
7.65 mm. and 9 mm. (.30 and .38 respec- 
tively). Both guns are identical except 
for the size of the barrel; they even use 
the same magazine. In either calibre the 
Liiger weighs about 32 ounces. It is wider 
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and bulkier than the Colt-style automatic, 
but still graceful and beautiful, and its 
very appearance commands respect, es- 
pecially if you are looking into the muzzle. 

There never was a “vest-pocket” Liiger. 
If you have heard veterans of World Wars 
return with tales of “Little” Ligers, you 
may rest assured that they have got into the 
habit of calling any German gun, a Liiger; 
actually they are talking about small Mau- 
sers or Schmeissers. One veteran of World 
War I insisted to me that he knew a gun 
was a “little” Liiger because the name was 
on it. The name, “Liiger,” never appeared 
on any Liiger. 

It is apparent that some authors of book- 
length mysteries do not know the difference 
between a revolver and an automatic pistol. 
The confusion may be illustrated by the 
terminology of a famous Chicago criminal 
lawyer, Francis X. Busch, who in his rem- 
iniscences, In and Out of Court, Chicago, 
DePaul University Press, 1942, told of a 
killing done with an “automatic .38 re- 
volver.” 

This contradiction of terms may be con- 
sidered academic only as excusable as call- 
ing a phonograph a “Brunswick Victrola” 
on the ground that popular usage rules. 
I dissent. The basic principles of the re- 
volver and automatic pistol are so different 
that to condone the interchanging of terms 
is to perpetuate ignorance. Besides, their 
very names should enable even your Aunt 
Minnie to distinguish them. 

A revolver gets its name because its cart- 
ridges are contained in a cylinder which 
revolves. An automatic pistol gets its name 
because its loading is automatic from a rec- 
tangular magazine. The revolver is always 
easily spotted by its fluted cylinder and 
bustle-like grip. The automatic is flat; 
its grip is also flat and generally at a rakish 
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angle from the upper part of the frame. So 
I don’t know how anyone who had ever 
seen either could think of using their names 
interchangeably or getting them mixed up. 

The moral is, if you start your hero or 
villain out using either kind of weapon, 
don’t confuse the reader by referring to it as 
either a revolver or an automatic. And if 
you decide on one or the other, keep its 
performance consistent with its nature. 

Of all modern authors of mystery and 
intrigue I prefer Eric Ambler. Yet Ambler 
in his “Background to Danger” puts into 
the hand of his hero a revolver of Ameri- 
can manufacture and describes the “safety” 
with which it is equipped. Now it may well 
be that some American company in the dim, 
remote past experimented by putting a 
safety on a revolver, but for many years 
one of the chief selling points of the re- 
volver over the automatic is the fact that 
it needs no safety. 

A double-action revolver is carried ham- 
mer-down. All you have to do is to squeeze 
the trigger, and the hammer will cock 
itself and fire the cartridge. With a single 
action revolver you have to cock the ham- 
mer with your thumb, but the basic idea 
of safety is the same—the hammer is 
ordinarily down where it can do no harm. 
With the automatic it’s different. 

If you carry an automatic ready for firing, 
that means it is loaded and cocked. That 
also means a jar might loosen the sear 
and permit accidental firing, not to mention 
careless pressure on the trigger. For that 
reason automatics are not considered safe 
without a safety-locking device to prevent 
firing. Accordingly, if you want to fire 
quickly you are impeded by the necessity 
of throwing off the “safety”. This is the 
great argument against automatics and, 
the chief reason why the cop on your beat 
carries a revolver. 

The Germans have come up with a new 
wrinkle, a “double-action automatic,” which 
is undermining the .Liiger in popularity. 
This gun, the Walther, can be carried ham- 
mer-down and fired like a double-action 
revolver, by merely squeezing the trigger. 
Of course, as in other automatics, all suc- 
cessive shots until the chamber is empty, 
are fired with the arm automatically cocked. 
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If the magazine capacity of an automatic 
is eight rounds, it may be made to shoot 
nine rounds in succession by jacking the 
top cartridge into the chamber, then load- 
ing another into the magazine. The mere 
loading of the magazine and its insertion 
into the gun butt is not the loading of the 
gun, though many a fictional hero has 
proved the contrary by immediately start- 
ing to shoot after the magazine insertion. 

To load the Colt-type of automatic, 
(after having inserted the magazine) you 
pull back the slide as far as it goes. Its 
recoil spring then brings it forward load- 
ing a cartridge into the chamber. If the 
gun is a Liiger, which has no slide, you lift 
up on its toggle knobs as far as they will go, 
then let go, getting the same effect. 

Always remember that last cartridge that 
may be in the chamber after you remove 
the magazine —its presence in real life 
has caused many accidental deaths. Many 
modern automatics are equipped with mag- 
azine safeties preventing the firing of the 
piece after the removal of the magazine. 
All Colt automatics except the Woodsman 
have this feature — even the Nips have put 
such a device into their military sidearm, 
the Nambu. 

Remember not to Jet either the hero or 
villian shoot too many times without re- 
loading. The ordinary capacity of the re- 
volver is six rounds; of the automatic, 
seven or eight. 

Be careful also not to select calibres 
which are non-existent. You can always be 
safe using a revolver with calibre of .32, 
.38, .44 6r .45 and an automatic of calibre 
32, .380, .38-or .45. The favorite arm of 
law officers is the .38 revolver, with the .32 
or .380 automatic used as an auxiliary arm 
in a shoulder-holster. The latter gun is 
preferred in a shoulder-holster because of 
its flatness, and while we are on the sub- 
ject, remember that such holsters are car- 
ried under the armpit. Further, with re- 
gard to gun concealment, don’t have your 
hero putting long-barreled revolvers or 
heavy automatics into his pockets—they sim- 
ply won’t fit in, and if you did manage to 
squeeze them in, you would be shot to bits 
before you could pull them out. When you 
see a movie hero drop such a gun in his 
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pocket, remember that the pocket has been 
cut away to make room for it. 


DON’T suppose that outside the movies 

anyone ever uses a silencer on an auto- 
matic or a revolver. Surely everyone 
knows that a silencer will work well only on 
a single-shot arm, as gas escapage at the 
breech of other firearms nullifies the silenc- 
ing at the muzzle. 

Similarly, everyone must know that blank 
cartridges will not work in automatics, as 
they do not provide enough kick to operate 
the mechanism. There were imported 
special Belgian blanks with trick bullets 
that exploded after firing, first affording the 
necessary weight to work the slide, but 
these are too rare for practical consid- 
eration. 

I was about to say that everybody must 
also know that guns only very, very rarely 
show fingerprints, but I guess this view is 
unjustified by the endless repetition of the 
fictional theory that they do. 

About the only place fingerprints are ever 
found on handguns is on the magazine of 
an automatic. As for the trigger and grip, 
neither are built to accomodate finger- 
prints. However, the public demands for 
the perpetuation of the fallacy that finger- 
prints on guns solve crimes is so great that 
a writer may be justified in ignoring the 
facts. 

There is another shibboleth that enjoys 
widespread currency and that is the infal- 
libility of the dermal nitrate test, also known 
as the paraffin test. As any reader knows, 
a detective may tell with certainty by en- 
casing the suspect’s hand with paraffin 
whether he has fired a gun within the past 
twenty-four hours. I think we can accept 
the opinion of LeMoyne Snyder, author 
Homicide Investigation, Charles C. Thomas, 
Springfield, Il. 

“No tell-tale nitrate or nitrite may show 
up,” says Snyder, “if the gun is so new that 
the cartridge seats perfectly in the breech. 
And even if it does appear, it may be ex- 
plained by cigarette ash or even fertilizer. 
Though the test is of value, it is not posi- 
tive.” An editor of a pair of top detective 
story magazines tells me that many writers 
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pass lightly over the paraffin test, but I 
think it better policy to consider it and ex- 
plain it away logically. 

Perhaps the same blind belief in the par- 
affin test prevails with respect to all proof 
by ballistics, a term mistakenly used to 
cover the whole field of firearms investiga- 
tion. Certainly a small precentage of fatal 
bullets bear sufficient markings to prove 
whether they came from any particular 
gun. Usually they strike a bone and are 
mutilated. 

Where automatic pistols are used the 
cartridge case is ejected and usually left 
behind for evidence. The face of the car- 
tridge case is often more evidential than the 
recovered bullet. 

When the firing of the cartridge forces 
the remaining case back against the breech- 
block, the latter makes its impression on the 
former. The impression seldom varies; 
subsequent tests with other cartridges of the 
same quality may prove pretty definitely 
whether any particular automatic ejected 
the tell-tale case. 

As to telling whether a bullet was fired 
from a rifle or a pistol, bear in mind that 
accessories are made permitting almost any 
pistol bullet to be fired from a rifle. The 
rifle, of course, will have longer range; 
never let the victim be killed by a pistol at 
a range of over 50 yards — unless your killer 
is the world’s champion pistol shot. 

For the sake of realism, don’t let the vic- 
tim invariably drop dead at the first shot 
while your hero is also invariably wounded 
in the shoulder or arm or leg. Men seldom 
drop dead when you shoot them; the 
wound may be fatal, but they may not fall 
for hours. Our Army .45 was adopted be- 
cause the fanatic Moros could absorb six 
fatal bullets, still come on and hack the 
firer to pieces. If you are dealing with even 
ordinary mortals, shoot them in the face 
or right in the heart if you want to shoot 
’em dead. (I recall shooting a villain’s 
henchman several years ago and forgetting 
to comment on the outcome. , The editor 
graciously knocked the guy off for me.) 

The average gun book costs from $5.00 
to $15.00, and it is amazing how rapidly 
you tend to accumulate a shelf-full of them. 
Still another way to familiarize yourself 
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with fire arms is accumulate the guns 
themselves. 

These days are especially disadvantageous 
for the beginning of a gun collection. Used 
firearms sell for more than double their 
new price. And once you acquire them, 
you can only look at them, for ammunition 
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is almost unobtainable. For the duration, 
and until reconversion, find out what there 
is to know about some particular kind of 
gun, and if you use a gun in your story, 
stick to it. 
shoot ’em dead. 


Then you can be sure to 


“Eyes” Don’t Want it 


By LEO MARGULIES 


the day’s reading from my desk box, 
I found the customary attached letter 
—this time from a very well-known author 
—telling me that the story he was submit- 
ting ran longer length than usual and that 
he was certain that I and my readers would 
thoroughly enjoy it. After wishing Standard 
Magazines the best, the author signed his 
name and added the’ following in paren- 
thesis : 
WHO SHORE AS HELL NEEDS A NEW 
RIBBON IN THIS OLD MILL 
The pages of my well-wishing author 
friend’s script bore out the fact that not 
only did he need a new ribbon but he also 
might have taken exactly ten minutes to 
clean the type of his typewriter. An au- 
thor’s eyes—and an editor’s eyes, too!—are 
his most valuable asset in the fiction busi- 
ness, but this author didn’t think them 
worth more than twenty-five cents and ten 
minutes of exercise with fingers and wrist. 
Ribbons at the Ten-Cent Store now cost 
twenty-five cents. A manuscript such as 
the one mentioned above brings an author 
over a hundred dollars. I wouldn’t take a 
million dollars for my eyesight. Neither 
would any of my associate editors or 


d ‘ AKING the fifteenth manuscript for 


readers. 

As an editor, I leave the question sug- 
gested by the above story —and it is an 
honest story told straight from the shoulder 
and quoting the exact words of a well- 


known author whose script just came in 
the mail—up to you authors. What am I 
to do? Send back all badly typed manu- 
scripts as soon as received, and make au- 
thors spend twenty-five cents for a fresh 
ribbon and waste twenty-four hours of their 
time rewriting the scripts; or should I con- 
tinue to ruin my own eyesight and the eye- 
sight of my staff? 

Script after script comes into my office, 
typed with ribbons filled with holes and 
struck with gummed keys, so that special 
reading glasses have to be purchased by 
staff members after a year of work. Their 
work is to sit at a desk all day, reading 
hundreds and hundreds of thousands of 
words. One associate editor walked into 
my office the other day, placed a set of 
hieroglyphics running to one hundred and 
fifty pages, on my desk, and said: 

“There is an example of complete and 
utter consideration on the part of one man 
for his fellow.” 

“Tl try and do something about this 
author,” was my promise to the staff mem- 
ber. “This is one script that will have to go 
back. The author is in need of money and 
waiting for it. But there is a limit. And 
he has reached his.” 

I leave the second question up to the au- 
thors. Was I a cold, cruel-hearted editorial 
director? The clearly written and well- 
typed manuscript is the script that is read 
“fustest by the mostest editors.” 
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NOW IT CAN BE WRITTEN!! 


That story you put aside to do some work 
essential to winning the war. To neglect 
your writing ability longer, only takes some- 
thing away from your earning capacity later. 
Do you realize the advantage of having an 
agent strategically located in relation to 
more than 400 editorial checkbooks? I have 
this advantage (as shown on my unique 
map, sent to you upon request), and if your 
story can be sold—I can sell it. 




















The back of the map shows how we help you 
get your share of the checks. NOW’IS THE 
TIME to start with an established agent who 
will handle your scripts promptly and 
effectively. 


Typing service at regular rates. 


Careful consideration given to all requests 
for information. 


N. FRANK IMANDT 


Successor to Daniel Ryerson 
155 East Thirty-Ninth St., New York 16, N. Y. 
Phone: Ashland 4-7265 
In the HEART of the publishing district 
Specializing in personal submission to editors. 
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By FOSTER- 


OF FICTION “isn 


Fundamental principles of plotting made as simple as 1 
plus 1 equals 2. Method, precise directions concerning 
viewpoint, style, character creation, and 1001 details an 
author needs to know. : 

ALL THE"KNOW HOW’ FOR ONLY $2.50 


“Cow-country lingo as she’s spoke!” 


WESTERN WORDS 


A Dictionary of the Range, Cow Camp and Trail 
By RAMON F, ADAMS 


**Liveliest dictionary . . . since Dr. Johnson’s."’"— Time 
Magazine. A roundup of some 3,000 words and phrases 
of cowboy lingo that will edify the writer and delight 
the reader. Use this book to add authenticity and sparkle 
to your stories. $3. 












oP" cauachennin 
UNIVERSITY OF OKLAHOMA PRESS 
Norman, Oklahoma _ 

Please send me postpaid 
THE Basic FORMULAS OF FICTION @ $2.50 
WeEsTERN Words @ $3.00 

I enclose $........ [Jcheck (1) Money order 
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Motivation 


By MONROE WORTHINGTON 


RE you looking for new and better 
motivations? Do you wish to endow 


a character with a trait that will put 
him in a sad spot out of which he can extri- 
cate himself only with the use of strong 
show of brains, plus perhaps the intelligent 
guiding hand of the heroine? 

Here are some of the phobias that at- 
tack people—all for good reason. Under 
the influence of these phobias people do 
strange things— and, fortunate for you, 
they are logically motivated. Read the list 
and maybe you can dig one, sometime. 


LIST OF PHOBIAS 


Acrophobia—morbid dread of high objects, 
or of being at a great height. 

Aerophobia—morbid dread of drafts, or of 
being up in the air. 

Aichmophobia—insane dread of pointed 
instruments. 

Amaxophobia—morbid dread of carriages 
and wagons. 

Amychophobia—morbid dread of being 
scratched ; fear of claws. 

Androphobia—insane dread of the male 
Sex. 

Anemophobia—morbid dread of wind or 
drafts. 

Anthrophobia—morbid dread of flowers. 

Anthropophobia—morbid dread of society. 

Aphephobia—morbid dread of being 
touched. 

Apiphobia—morbid dread of bees and their 
stings. 

Astraphobia—morbid fear of lightning. 

Astrapophobia—morbid fear of lightning. 

Astrophobia—miorbid fear of the stars. 

Autophobia—insane dread of solitude, or 
one’s self. 

Agoraphobia—morbid dread of open spaces 
or great crowds. 


.Ataxophobia—morbid dread of disorder or 


confusion. 
Automysophobia—insane dread of personal 
uncleanliness. 
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Bacillophobia—insane dread of microbes. 

Ballistophobia—morbid dread of missiles. 

Batophobia—morbid dread of high objects. 

Basiphobia (or basophobia)—morbid dread 
of walking. 

Bacteriophobia—morbid fear of bacteria. 

Belonephobia—insane dread of pins and 
needles. 

Bromidorosiphobia—morbid delusions as to 
bodily odors. 

Cardiophobia—morbid dread of heart dis- 
ease. 

Claustrophobia—dread of being in an en- 
closed place. 

Catotrophobia—morbid dread of mirrors. 

Cenotophobia—morbid dread of new things 

or ideas. 

Clithrophobia—intense dread of being 
locked in. 

Crystallophobia—insane dread of glass or 
glass objects. 

Cynophobia—spurious hydrophobia. 

Dextrophobia—morbid dread of objects on 
right of body. 

Domatophobia—insane dread of being in 
a house. 
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Doraphobia—insane dread of touching fur, 
or skin of animals. 
Dysmorphophobia—morbid dread of de- 
formity. 
Eremophobia—morbid fear of being alone. 
Ergasiophobia—morbid dislike of work. 
Ereuthrophobia—morbid aversion to red. 
Erythrophobia—morbid aversion to red. 
Erotophobia—morbid dislike of sexual love. 
Febriphobia—anxiety caused by rise in body 
temperature. 
Galeophobia—morbid dread of cats. 
Gatophobia—morbid dread of cats. 
Gephyrophobia—fear of walking on bridge 
or other structure near water. 
Gynephobia—dread or aversion to women. 
Haphephobia—morbid fear of touching or 
being touched. 
Heliophobia—morbid fear of sunlight. 
Helminthophobia—morbid dread of worms. 
Hemophobia—fear of blood. 
Hyalophobia—morbid fear of glass. 
Hydrophobia—rabies. 
Hydrophobophobia—morbid dread of hy- 
drophobia. 
Hypsophobia—fear of great heights. 








. . . «Most Helpful Invention Ever 
Made for the Creative Writer”. . . . 


CLEMENT WOOD, of Bozenkill, Delanson, 
N. Y., novelist, short-story writer, poet and his- 
torian ; author of “The Complete Rhyming Dic- 
tionary,” “Unabridged Rhyming Dictionary,” 
and “Art and Technique of Writing Poetry” 
(standard text-books) ; eminent teacher of both 
prose and poetry writing; and who has written 
and SOLD more than 2500 words a day for the 
past quarter century, wrote us recently : 


Your “INDIVIDUALIX, a System of Characterization 
and Individualization,”’ is the most helpful invention ever 
made for the creative writer. Gloria Goddard (Mrs- 
Clement Wood) asks me to say that she will use it here- 
after on all her novels. It will prove indispensable in her 
Susan Merton, Nurse, series, over the pen-name of Louise 
Logan. She is now taking time off to write one of her 
more serious novels over the Gloria Goddard name; and 
has already started using INDIVIDUALIX, and finds it 
py one 

agree thoroughly. I wish I had had it to use in my 
THE CORPSE PIN THE GUEST ROOM, to be published 
this month (August). It will certainly used in my 
spring murder mystery. In Who-dun-its, especially, some 
little mannerisms or trick of speech may be the thing on 
which the plot, and the detection, turn; and INDI- 
VIDUALIX for the first time keeps all these before the 
writer at every second. 

Congratulations on your splendid invention, in behalf 
of the creative and non-creative writers: for biographers 
will find it as helpful as fiction writers. Send us another 
order at once. 


PEGGY GADDIS DERN, of Stone Mountain, 

a., who has authored many novels, ee of 
which have been made into movies, sa 

It seems to me that it (the INDIVIDUA 1X) should 
be very helpful to beginning writers who are obsessed 
with plot-woes and who have not yet realized that there 
can be no plot without first achieving characters! In fact 
I know a great many moderately successful writers I feel 
would benefit greatly by a close study and application of 
the system you have worked out to such an amazing 
degree. ea been flirting with the idea of doing a 
text-book for writers in my own field—I’m afraid your 
system makes that unnecessary. 


CASH In On Your Writing — NOW 


Paper restrictions have been removed for magazines, result. 
ing in unprecedented demand for good fiction. Let INDI- 
VIDUALIX help you reap a golden harvest during the 
years of Peace-Time Prosperity! 


NEW PRINTING! 
$Q-50 POSTPAID 


BY MAIL ONLY 
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Ichthyphobia—morbid dislike of fish. 


R Iophobia—morbid dread of poisons. 
00 Isolophobia—abnormal dread of being 
» alone. ; 
in Pri nt! Kainophobia—morbid dread of new things. 
Ea Kerounophobia—morbid fear of lightning. 
Semeckabte Mow Kenophobia—morbid dread of large open 


Process Produces spaces. 


Even Small Editions Kleptophobia—insane dread of becoming a 
at Amazing Low Cost thief. 








A brand new service to authors offers small Levophobia—morbid fear of objects on the 
editions of neatly printed, sturdily bound left side of bod 

books at a remarkably low cost. As few as elt sl whe y- : 

250 or 500 copies of a book can now be Lyssophobia—morbid fear of rabies. 


printed and bound without the usual stag- sas rey : . 
gering cost of typesetting and binding. A Lalophobia—dislike of speaking, often with 


new patented plate process is the secret. extreme stuttering. 


Small or large editions of any kind of manu- Maieuschphobia—morbid dread of child- 
script can be produced at a per-copy cost 


that solves the problem of printing limited birth. ! d 

quantities. The type is permanent; later edi- Melissophobia—insane dread of bees and 
tions cost even less. This process includes wasps. 

the use of halftones and line cuts, footnotes, Mer} hobj P - 
charts and graphs, index, appendix, table of erinthophobia—morbid dread of being 
contents, etc. bound. 


Write for Sample and Literature 


adh sedan Sor telh dctalla, peices, eeme—~ond Metallophobia—insane fear of metals and 


sample of printing. No obligation what- metallic objects. 
ever. Just send your name and address to Microbiophobia—morbid dread of mi- 
THE HOBSON BOOK PRESS crobes. 

Dept, U-11 Microphobia—insane dread of microbes. 
52 VANDERBILT AVE., NEW YORK 17, N. Y. Monophobia—morbid dread of solitude. 











Mysophobia—insane dread of contamina- 


YOU CAN WRITE! tion and filth. 


Author of many stories and articles will help you pro- Mythophobia—morbid fear of stating an 

duce salable material. Low-cost basic training for ‘ 
beginners; editing ; typing j critical —; rough- untruth. 

— ae : aaa service. | Necrophobia—morbid dread of death or 

Box 728, Florence, South Carolina dead bodies. 


I 
beeen! §6Neophobia—Insane dread of new things. 
Noctiphobia—morbid dread of night. ; 
Po rnsragroghln Maspiong Minor | N0SOphobia—morbid dread of illness. 
corrections in grammar, punctuation and spelling. Carbon Nyclophobia—morbid dread of darkness. ‘ 




















f . = jc 
eae per 1,000 words. 40¢ per 1,000 over 10,009. Nudophobia—morbid fear of being nude. 
Mailed flat for your convenience Omb P hobi f f ° e 
. mbrophobia—fear of rain. 
EDITH K. MILLER oe A , 
1245 S. Olive St. Les Angeles 15, Calif. | Ochlophobia—insane fear of créwds. . 
—— WHAT : SWRITE Onomatophobia—morbid dread of hearing ‘ 
oe . 
We furnish you with ideas and information from the press ef . conamn name. f 
i deday's ‘editors. are" idoxing tr fresh new ideas." a Orpidiophobia—morbid dread of snakes. 1 
5: Ge Seteee ahs fall te tell Senor hee te Ginite bus meee . ° ‘ I 
8: Ideas and information on WHAT to write. Pantophobia, panophobia, panphobia— 
4. You need sell only one aoe to prove you know how to : a 
wae nS Re oe vague and persistent dread of some un- ‘ 
Frat “service, spate woe-Es 108. Monthly. per year $10.00. known evil. i 
Parasitophobia—insane dread of ites. : 
THE GHOSTERS: pun ' d of parasites . 
Criticism Revision Pathophobia—morbid dread of disease. : 
Tae aod ales, cae ti at pes phat” you propabiy comnct Pediophobia—morbid dread of children or “ 
$1.00. "The Plot Re sale ‘Dae wih aok repert; folie dolls. 
WRITECRAFT SERVICE Phrengophobia— intolerance of, or C 
Box 202, hicage Heights, II. st » or dread of 
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Phobophobia—insane fear of one’s own 


fears. 


Polyphobia—abnormal fear of many things. 


Rhypophobia—morbid fear of filth. 


Scopophobia—morbid dread of being seen. 


Scotophobia—morbid dread of darkness. 


Siderodromophobia—morbid dread of rail- 


road trips. 


Sitiophobia—insane dread of taking food. 
Stasibasiphobia—insane distrust of one’s 


ability to stand or walk. 


Stasiphobia—morbid dread of standing 


erect. 


Taphephobia—insane fear of being buried 


alive. 


Teratophobia—morbid dread of monsters. 
Thanatophobia—unfounded apprehension 


of imminent death. 
Thermophobia—morbid dread of heat. 


Tocophobia—abnormal dread of childbirth. 
Topophobia—morbid dread of particular 


spots. 
Toxicophobia—morbid dread of poisons. 
Tremophobia—morbid fear of trembling. 
Trichophobia—morbid dread of hair. 
Xenophobia—dread of strangers. 
Zoophobia—insane dread of animals. 





Including the Scandinavian? 
Sir: 


The Scandic American, a monthly, tabloid 
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SHORT STORIES, ARTICLES, BOOKS, NOVELS 


WANTED FOR IMMEDIATE PLACEMENT 


Publishers are asking for more and more material. 
We are unable to meet their demands. If you're 
a writer, your business is to write: ours is to sell. 
We know the markets. 


Our commission is 10%. If your material is 
salable, we are located in the largest publishing 
center in the world and can find a suitable mar- 
ket for it. If you're a beginner, we shall do our 
best to place your first Ms. with a slick or pop- 
ular magazine. Our success depends on selling 
your material. If you will send us several of your 
scripts, give us an opportunity to study your 
style and technique, we shall work with you, if 
you will follow our advice. 

For beginners, our fees are $1 per 1,000 for 
the first 3,000 words, plus 50c for each additional 
1,000. We shall either sell on a 10% basis or 
return the script with friendly, constructive criti- 
cism, explaining how it should be revised in order 
to sell. Enclose return postage with scripts. Our 
minimum fee is $3. We read book-length novels 
free. We report promptly. 

Mystery, detective, love stories and articles on 
current economic, political and social problems 
are in special demand. If you have any, send 
them along. 


MANUSCRIPT BUREAU 


154 Nassau St., Tribune Bidg., New York 7, N. Y. 











WRITERS — NOTICE 


PERFECT—PROMPT—PROOFED—typing 
of manuscripts. 40c a thousand words with 
one carbon. Typed the way an editor wants 
them. 





publication carrying informative and educational 
material concerning Sweden, Denmark and Nor- 
way as well as news reviews and controversial 
articles, is in the market for articles of cultural, 
political, commercial and historic nature per- 
taining to the above mentioned countries. Also 
some pictures. Address “Scandic American,” 


3224 Armitage Ave., Chicago 47, Il. 


Scanpic AMERICAN, 


Sir: 


It has occured to us that you might care to use 


an item regarding our needs. 


March of Progress, Glen Ellyn, Ill.; or, Pontiac 
Bldg., Chicago 5, Ill. Editor, John J. 
B. S. Pocket-size, 25c, monthly magazine using 
articles in social, economic and scientific fields 
with popular slant ; also inspirational and general 
interest articles, up to 1500 words, and fillers to 
500 words. Average rate of payment, 2c a word, 
Should the article be re- 
printed, the author will be given 50% of the 
amount we receive; if rewrite work is necessary 
on the original article, author will receive 25% 


on final acceptance. 


of the reprint income. 


With the November issue, the name Progress 
Guide was changed to March of Progress. 
Joun J. Mituer, Editor-in-Chief. 
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BEGINNERS — WRITE FOR THE JUVENILES 
Miller, | money writing for the, juvenile maganines, "Prom ‘five 





209 N. Nebraska, 


NON-PROFESSIONAL WRITERS 


whose stories are not selling need expert revision of their 
scri — Twenty years’ editorial experience qualifies me to 
ren r that e 


Edit 
EXTREMELY "MODERATE RAT 
on one short story if you mention Writer's Digest. 


23 Green Street 





years work with hundreds of writers rte alt’? fields of writ- 
ing, I have learned “that the juvenile field is the 5 eaianer’s 


e 
pared expecially 1 for beginner, wil] teach you bow to to 


6233 Delmer Boulevard, 








tion in poetry-writing and offering 


RALPH DIGHTON JACKSON, A 
87 River Street, Boston ‘8, ‘iM 


PAM N. BALLENGER . 
Marion, Ind. 





n' stories “‘docto’ 
ors, agents and clients is highly praise | my work, 
ree office report 





MAITLAND LEROY OSBORNE 
LITERARY CONSULTANT 
Wollaston 70, Mass. 


HELEN 1 McMILLIAN 
St. Louis 5, Mo. 


AMERICAN ACADEMY OF 


POETRY 


Incorporated 
incorporated school devoted exclusively to instruc- 





Correspondence Courses 
(Including Criticism} a a 
B., Director 




































RADIO 


By HELEN ROWLAND 


' , 7 HEN looking at a radio script the 
outstanding factor which greets 
your eye is the Dialogue. A radio 

script is complete running dialogue—a con- 

tinuous succession of short bright speeches 
for actors to bring to life on the air. 

A radio writer does dialogue as people 
might talk, and yet injecting into his dia- 
logue the color, personality and significance 
which ordinary conversation lacks. “Alive” 
dialogue, entertains as it expounds the plot. 

The use of dialogue in a radio script is 
three-way. It advances the plot rapidly, 
bringing the action to a bang-up end. It 
defines the characters and scenes clearly, 
taking the place of descriptive writing. It 
entertains. Do your individual characters 
speak true to type, through your dialogue? 
Have them speak according to their indi- 
vidual character, education, and _ back- 
ground. 

When revising your script, cut out every 


WRITER’s DIGEST 


word that does not play a part in unfold- 
ing plot and revealing character. You will 
find that by shortening long speeches your 
story will pack a greater punch. Have a 
plot or character reason for everything you 
write, or don’t write it. In Radio, time is 
the most precious element involved. 
* * * 

NETWORKS and advertising agencies 

maintain a skeleton staff of writers. A 
staff writer on a network must be an all- 
round good writer, adaptable to all themes 
and types of writing—a Jack-of-all-words! 
He should be able to whip up anything 
from continuity to special drama shows for 
all occasions. Some staff writers specialize 
in musical continuity, writing copy around 
everything from swing to symphony pro- 
grams, 

Other staffers specialize in documentary 
and human-interest dramatic programs. 
Then there are “spot announcement” writ- 
ers, They must get the most information in 
the fewest words. 

Many staff writers and other writers have 
gained their entree in radio via free-lance 














MY QUALIFICATIONS: 


Former editor of WRIT- 
ER'S GUIDE magazine. 


My own stories and arti- 
cles, well over one hun- 
dred, have sold to more 
than sixty different mag- 
azines. 


My clients have appeared 
in virtually every mag- 
azine published from 
’ . and READER'S 
DIGEST on down. 


Director of a national 
writer's service for past 
eight years. 

New I can give you my 
PERSONAL help to guide 
you to quick sales, 


Box 609-W 





The QUICKEST ROAD 
to WRITING SUCCESS! 


That's a pretty strong statement, isn't it? But I've seen it 
work, time after time. If you are willing to climb out of the 
ivory tower and do some honest-to-goodness writing, I'll 
show how you may start cashing checks of $1 to $100 
almost at once ... and go on to bigger things on a sure 
footing. I've helped hundreds take this road in my eight 
years experience as a writing coach. Those who stuck 
with it have gone on to writing fiction for the big mag- 
azines, to staff and editorial positions, to writing books, 
etc. They learned their trade and made their contacts 
through methods | gave them. 


FREE First Instructions 


As an introductory offer, I'll send several pages of infor- 
mation without charge or obligation. But don’t delay. Send 
' @ postcard NOW, while you think of it, for the Free Instructions. 


Saunders M. Cummings 


Colorado Springs, Colo. 
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radio writing. Writers who are not located 
near the major networks or large broadcast 
ing centers, may contact their local radio 
stations regarding staff-writing, submission 
of free-lance material or assignments. Many 
of radio’s top brains began radio writing 
through their local stations, which experi- 
ence is a vital stepping-stone in radio 
writing. 

At the American Broadcasting Company, 
Radio City, New York, I had an interest- 
ing interview with their clever staff writer, 
Ira Marion, who writes many programs 
for ABC, including their “Best Sellers” 
series and special programs tailored to fit 
star actors. Mr. Marion’s radio career be- 
gan in the theatre world. He worked there 
for twelve years and became everything 
from lighting expert to Stage Manager. He 
learned a lot about plays— both from the 
writing and production angles—absorbing 
the elements that make for good drama. 

As his radio start, Mr. Marion adapted 
a short story in dialogue form and sent it 
out on a wing and a prayer to Columbia 
Workshop program. Shortly—very shortly 
—his script was returned. He had a Broad- 
way play to light at the time, so he put 
the radio script away. Later he took it out 
again, brushed it off and sent it to NBC’s 
“Authors’ Playhouse” and forgot all about 
it. Sometime later, he received a call from 
NBC and a voice said: “Thought you’d 
like to know that ‘Authors’ Playhouse’ is 
doing your script tonight.” 

Ron Ferguson, then the Script Manager 
of the Blue Network (now American Broad- 
casting Company) heard Mr. Marion’s 
script on the air, and offered him a job as 
staff writer—which he has held successfully 
for the past three and a half years. 

Mr. Marion advises prospective radio 
writers to absorb radio’s specialized techni- 
que by listening to every program possible, 
to study and learn the manner and for- 
mats, and how certain effects are used. 
“When writing a script, the writer must 
be able to ‘hear’ his own words on the 
page, and know what will make good 
drama, The script must get to the point 
quickly and entertainingly through dialogue 
and action. Hit hard and early,” he ad- 
vises, “Radio depends on time and events 
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REJECTION SLIPS 


Don’t bother the publicity writer. Turn out news 
releases, pamphlets, and die campaigns. Collect 
in cash. 

My 20 years experience as newspaperman, editor, 
writer and "publicist is available now through what is 
perhaps the only personalized, up-to-the-minute specialized 
mail course of publicity offered to the student. This 
course is down-to-earth. It is designed to teach you 
to earn money and to function on your own as a quali- 
fied publicist, 


Send for Free Pamphlet, ““PUBLICITY IS PROFIT- 
ABLE.” No obligation. 


STREAMLINED PUBLICITY COURSE 


Frank C. Sullivan—Dept. D 
1130 Sacramento St., Sean Francisco 8, Calif. 








MANUSCRIPTS 


typed neatly and promptly; 40c per 1000 with 
minor corrections in grammar and spelling. Car- 
bon and extra first page free. 


MARY S. CLULOW 
Cumberland, Virginia 








JUVENILES 


Get that idea for a children’s book down on paper and 
send it to me—it can be “ later. I know the mar- 
ket for juveniles. For $2.00 (up to 4000 words) I will 
send ay a clear, sincere analytical criticism. En- 
close fee and return postage with manuscript. 


HELEN M. SPENCE 
200 East 26th Strget, New York 10, N. Y. 








DON'T READ THIS! 


If you don't type your own manuscripts. 

Srpiots and authors have long been wishing for, 

the “‘TYPULA gg | line indicator, is now here. Tells 

the typist the number of lines a the ttom of 
paper, Have neater manuscripts! Relieve mental strain 
f typing! Insure accurate line count! 

Send $1. Specify typewriter make and mode! number, 


TYPULATOR SALES COMPANY 
1744 Catalpa Dr., Dept, WD-1, Dayton 1, Ohie 








MANUSCRIPT ENVELOPES 


Write for my latest price list before winted § of 
81x11 letterheads oar 125 P30 Pk — =. 
lines, same copy on both, Add 
Writers Books bought, sold, Seana 

Writers Supplies since 1935 


LEE E. GOOCH, Box 202, Hernando, Miss. 








35-05 94th St. 


MANUSCRIPT TYPING 


40c per 1000 words (over 10,000 words the rate is 
35¢ per 1000) 

NOTE 1: 2 carbon copies on white paper are included. 

NOTE 2:1 am especially interested in adding more 

professional writers to my list of satisfied 


authors. 
NATALIE R. ROSENBERG 
Jackson Hgts., L, . ¥. 











The Scriptorium, Box 185, Wise, Va.. 
conducted by a contributor to Esquire, 
Pageant, pulps, juveniles, will give 
you an honest criticism of your script 
for 75c per thousand words. 
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HUMAN INTEREST 
Sells The Story 


Professional coaching in human interest 
technique. Constructive criticism, specific re- 
vision suggestions. $5 to 5000 words. Book 
length special rates. 

Practical course for beginners. Monthly 
rates. Beginners can and do sell. 

Expert typing, carbon copy, 50c per 1000 
words. § CLARICE TRENT 
Box 285 Huntingten Park, Calif. 











MANUSCRIPTS TYPED 


Promptly and Efficiently with minor corrections in 
spelling, punctuation, and grammar. 50 cents 
1000 words, 

EVELYN MILLER 
301 N. lewa Ave., Ottumwa, lowa 














GHOSTWRITER 


Sixteen years experience in mending writing for 
marketing. | do not tell what to do, | do it for 
you. Reference women's WHO'S WHO. Corre- 
spondence requires return postage. Natalie 
Newell, 2964 Aviation, Miami 33, Fla. Author of 
HOW TO PLOT AND WHY, Postpaid, $1.00. 
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One Dollar Starts You 


on the read te 


A WRITING CAREER 


Wwoutp you pay just one dollar to own an entire 
month’s text and assignments of the valuable 
Magazine Institute course in writing, without further 
obligation? Of course, you would. But you may say, 
“That simply isn’t possible.” 

Well, that opportunity is possible, and it’s available 
to you right now with this absolutely unique “dollar 
offer’ on MI’s famous writing course, which teaches 
you to use spare time in preparing articles, stories and 
sketches that will sell. 

This means that you can get, for a dollar, one com- 
plete section of the famous text ‘‘Modern Writing,” 
plus a valuable extension lecture by an experien 
writer which is full of specific editorial suggestions. In 
addition, —— two writing assignments so that you 
may see exactly what sort of work the course offers 
plus a self-examination quiz and reading and home 
practice suggestions that you can use at once to im- 
prove your written expression. This is material you 
can’t duplicate, worth many times the price you will pay. 
ACT NOW TO AVOID DISAPPOINTMENT. This 
is an experimental offer which may have to be with- 
drawn at any time. We believe that so many will want 
to go on with the course after seeing it that we can 
afford this unusual plan. Whether you decide to go 
on with the course or not, however, the material we 
send is F yee: to keep without obligation. Fill out cou- 
pon and mail with one dollar, today. 





The Magazine Institute, Inc., Dept. 5012-C. SO Rockefeller 

Piaza, Rockefeller Center, New York 20, MN. Y. 

O Please send free catalog. 

OT enclose one dollar fer sample wring course material with 
Ro 


the understanding I am under er obligation, 
NAMES ccc ccccccccccerccsesesesesesesesesessessseese 
Fn Te 
(Corr No sal will call.) 
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must move quickly in your scripts. A per- 
sonal love story always goes well, one with 
a twist—the O. Henry twist!” he exclaimed. 
He believes that to be very important. A 
twist is a sudden deviation from how list- 
ener expects story to end. 

In general, he believes the “specialist” 
writer is the future success in radio. By that 
he means that some writers will concen- 
trate on writing dramatic half-hours, others 
fifteen-minute serials or whatever other 
program types in which he can best special- 
ize. He says, “There is a good field, too, 
for writers whose taste runs to commentary 
scripts, for many top-flight commentators 
use ghost writers.” Mr. Marion himself sup- 
plied a commentator (who must remain 
nameless, of course) for over a year. He 
also states, “The person who can write 
comedy well and fluently is the future ‘mil- 
lionaire writer’ of the industry.” 

He further states, “It seems to me that 
radio, almost in spite of itself, is going to 
‘grow up’ into a public service industry. It 
is the greatest disseminator of information 
and entertainment in the world. Therefore 
the radio writer has a tremendous responsi- 
bility to the future of the people of his 
country.” Mr. Marion also affirms the fact 
that radio and television are greatly in 
need of good writing talent—and that it’s 
a wonderful field for anyone who can pro- 
duce good scripts, and above all, has the 
patience to “keep plugging.” Let Mr. 
Marion’s success story be your inspiration. 
Aside from his staff job, he finds time for 
active membership of the Eastern Region 
Council of the Radio Writers’ Guild of 
the Authors’ League of America, 

* * * 

Now for some Script Markets : 


RUTHRAUFF & RYAN, INC., 405 
Lexington Avenue, New York 17. 

A good market has opened up again at 
this top-flight advertising agency for their 
perennial mystery thriller which recently 
returned to the air: 

“The Shadow,” aired Sundays, 5:00 P. 
M., EST, over the Mutual network. Spon- 
sored by Blue Coal, this half-hour series 
ranks high on the Hit Parade of Chillers. 

John Cole, Program Director who is in 
charge of the show, told me of its special- 
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ized requirements. He wants writers to 
submit story outlines rather than complete 
scripts. Outline should be broken down in 
scenes—fully depicting story idea and de- 
velopment of plot. Writers may send in 
outlines from five to fifteen pages. Plot 
must be perfectly clarified and there must 
be no loose ends. 

Mr. Cole advises writers to thoroughly 
study the program to absorb the format 
before submitting outlines. “The Shadow” 
has such a distinct technique that standard- 
ized mystery script ideas wouldn’t go. 

He seeks the following qualities in story 
outlines submitted : 

1. Is it a good “Mystery” story? 

A standard detective story plot is not 
enough, although it could serve as a basis 
for a “Shadow” script. 

2. Does the story have an eerie quality, 
mood or atmosphere, a touch of the maca- 
bre, and most important of all, suspense? 

Every script must have some of these 
qualities, preferably all of them. 

3. Are the characters real people? 

Lamont Cranston and Margot Lane 
(main characters) should never be in a 
position, where they must act foolishly or 
appear stupid. Are the other characters in 
the story believable, preferably colorful or 
unusual—something more than the stereo- 
typed villains? 

4. Is the plot plausible, clear, and does it 
progress to a natural climax? 

Is all necessary explanation made during 
the action or at the end of the show? 

5. Is it an adult story? 

Would it be interesting to the average 
age radio listener? “The Shadow” is not a 
juve show and should never be written 
down to a children’s audience. 


Send in story outlines for “The Shadow” 
to Mr. Cole. He pays $100 if he likes your 
outline. This is one of the highest prices 
paid for outlines alone. If Mr. Cole con- 
siders writer qualified to prepare script 
from his outline, he will pay writer $400 
for complete script. These top prices indi- 
cate that only first-class writing material is 
desired, to maintain “The Shadow’s” high 
standard. Be sure to enclose return postage 
with your material. 
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words. 


REPORTS 


FLORENCE STARIN 


Literary Agent 


1419 JESUP AVENUE 


r my fifteen years in the literary agency 
business I have sold millions of words to 
such magazines as Woman’s Home Compan- 


ion, Saturday Evening 
Ladies’ Home Journal, 


Argosy, Household, Holland’s, Everywoman’s, 
TODAY’S Woman, and to all the leading 


books in the pulp field. 


“YOUR PERSONAL CONTACTS . 


‘Your personal contacts have tripled my rates, ex- 
panded markets, and climaxed by 
month, have made our association more than exciting.’’ 
If you are a beginner you will benefit from 
my constructive and detailed criticism and 


direction, available at 


If you are a professional I will work 
with you on a 10% basis. 


IMMEDIATELY ON RECEIPT OF COPY 


NEW YORK CITY 


Post, Cosmopolitan, 
American Magazine, 


writes Lucinda Baker 


$1350 sales last 


$1.00 per thousand 











MANUSCRIPTS 
Carefully Typed and Proof-Read 
50c per 1000 words 


Poetry Ic per line, One carbon and extra first page. 
Mailed fiat. 


V. FRANK, 15 Park Row, New York, N. Y. 








SELL YOUR GAG IDEAS! 


GAG WRITERS, HUMOR EDITORS, eng! ta sage 
from New York to San Francisco pronounce Don’s 

Cartoon Gag Writer the greatest book ever published yn 
cartoon gag writing. A must 
Postpaid $2.00. Stamp beings full detailed description. 


DON ULSH 


144 E. 40th St., 


for every writer of humor. 


NEW YORK 16, N. Y. 











a gy A DAY FOR 








CHECK A DAY! 


Cash in_on the enormous demand for magazine fillers. 
4 FILLERS” shows how to “‘hit 

pon” ideas, how to gather material, and how to write 
ane sell these short articles up to 10c per word. This 
guide Sarasees _ eee a day for year!—and 
gives market 
MONTH 


50c. oO “$200 A 
WITH your ‘CAMERA ‘must’ for article 
writers and camera fans. 


FRANK A. "DICKSON 
808 Elizabeth St., 


ua on need 


Anderson, S. C. 











SONGWRITERS 


Send Your Best Poem to Us for 
Free Examination 
You may Have a Song Hit Poem. Our Ex- 


pert Service gives you 


your song lyrics with Honest Advice in Pro- 
So Send your Song Poem 
Today For Free Examination (no obliga- 
tion), or write for Free Instructive Booklet 
Outlining Opportunities. 


moting Sales. 


nished. ) 


UNITED MUSIC CORPORATION 


Salem 11, 


musical settings for 


(Recordings Fur- 


Indiana 
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Double copies typed, not carbon— 
done to suit the editor’s eyes. No mis- 
prints. No erasures. 50c per 1000 
words. Special rates on novelettes 
and book lengths. Poetry lc per line. 
ANNA J. LARSON, Sherburn, Minnesota 











REWRITE Magazine 


Five Years of Helping 
You to Sell More Mss. 


This month REWRITE completes 5 years of helping 
you with detailed, eee articles and timely news 
tips. For 5 years REWRITE’s circulation has risen 
steadily. Today it is still rising phenomenally because 
all over the world practicing writers are recommend- 
ing it, giving REWRITE subscriptions to their friends. 
Word-of-mouth advertising cannot be bought. 

REWRITE is the perfect Christmas gift for a writer. 
The ONLY writer’s magazine whose tips are not only 
Timely, Dependable, but also Slanted to the Known 
Needs of Specific Writers. We aim to make sales for 

OU; to avoid letting your mss. get tied up for months 
in slow, pay-on-publication markets. 

You do not want a textbook; you do want a person- 
alized, friendly, practical service to help you to Write 
Better and Sell More Often to Better Markets. You 
want a wise, experienced adviser who has sold both 
fiction and non-fiction himself, to sit down and talk 
over your problems on a specific, individual basis with 
you. REWRITE and Bill Harris do that every month. 

Shop REWRITE for its Special Anniversary over-size 
issues; its new and practical features; its aggressive 
policy of building sales for writers, of improving your 
relations with editors. Above all, its personalized 
service to YOU. Be wise: buy REWRITE today! Its 
tight-packed values are guaranteed 100%. 


ORDER TODAY 
Complete File (72 issues), $5. 
Three years, $2.60. Subscription, $1 per year. 
Trial Bundles (Our Selection) 15 issues, $1. 
25 issues, $1.75. 4 issues, 50c. 
50th and 60th month Anniversary (Oversize) Issues, 

25¢ each, 45c for both. 
NO free Sample Copies! 


DO YOU NEED MS. ENVELOPES? 


Writer’s Counsel Service has the best kraft envelopes 
obtainable in round trip sets. Flat and One Fold 
sizes. At prices cnigardite for inferior manila brands. 
Orders accepted for 25 to 1000! 


THE WRITER'S BOOK CLUB 


No dues, no minimum buys required. Yet purchase 
of 6 monthly Selections entitles you to Book Dividends. 
Full Details in REWRITE. You save money, build a 
working library of the Best Writers’ Books in Print. 

Members of the WCS Family of Writers get Book 
Dividends on ALL Book Purchases. 


THE WRITER'S COUNSEL SERVICE 

Detailed, Creative Analysis of your Problem, Why 
a ms. does not sell, and What to Do about it. $1 per 
1M words. Minimum fee: $3 plus return, stamped 
envelope. Marginal Notes, Separate Analysis and Full 
Market Appraisal. ; : 

No Postcards. Our absolute ‘‘Satisfaction Guaran- 
teed” policy protects you 100%. Get in touch with me 


today. It pays! 


WILLIAM E. HARRIS 
Writers Counsel Service 


44 Langdon St. (Tro. 4858) Cambridge 38, Mass. 
A National Institution Since 1929. 
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SHERMAN DRYER— 


This Producer-Director has a new pro- 
gram, which made an auspicious debut over 
the Mutual network on December 2nd: 


“Exploring the Unknown,” aired Sun- 
days, 9:00 P. M., EST. This half-hour pro- 
gram is a dramatic documentary series 
illustrating the romance of scientific re- 
search. It is sponsored by Revere Copper 
& Brass, Inc. All scripts are on assign- 
ment basis. 


Mr. Dryer tells me that he wants to see 
only excellent, qualified writers in or 
around New York for prospective assign- 
ments. Writers with radio-writing experi- 
ence preferred. They should be able to turn 
out entertaining, graphic scripts. Program 
is not academic research type nor con- 
cerned with pure knowledge of science. 
Rather it features applied science—your 
stake in science. Program is prepared in 
conjunction with Columbia University. 


Mr. Dryer can be contacted through the 
St. Georges & Keyes Advertising Agency, 
250 Park Avenue, New York 17. He re- 
cently came to New York from Chicago, 
where he successfully produced the popular 
“Human Adventure” series which con- 
tinues airing over Station WGN, Chicago, 
Ill., with the University of Chicago as its 
backer. This is also an educational and 
entertaining documentary series. This prize- 
winning show features dramatizations of 
momentous events in history. 


* * * 


FREDERICK H. SPEARE PRODUC- 
TIONS, Studio 1587, 6671 Sunset Blvd., 
Hollywood 28, Calif. 

This producing concern seeks good mys- 
tery scripts filled with suspense, for pro- 
duction over Station KMPC in Hollywood. 
Script to be half-hour length, Characters 
should be colorful and should number from 
5-10. In addition to original mystery scripts, 
Mr. Speare will also consider adaptations 
of clever mystery stories, which would lend 
themselves well to radio. Payment is from 
$15 for adaptations, and up to $150 for 
originals on acceptance. Enclose return 
postage. 
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CANADIAN BROADCASTING COR- 
PORATION, 354 jarvis Street, Toronto 
5, Canada, 

Canada provides a good radio script 
market for free-lance writers via CBC, 
which is responsible for several half-hour 
dramatic programs a week on its various 
networks throughout the whole year. Last 
year they produced from four originating 
points a total of 240 plays, and 74 different 
authors were represented. The originating 
points are Montreal, Toronto, Winnipeg, 
and Vancouver. 

All of these programs are supplied entire- 
ly by free-lance writers, from whom they 
invite submissions. 

Miss -_N. Alice Frick, Script Editor, in- 
forms me of CBC’s script needs. Miss Frick 
is eager to see good half-hour scripts of 
high-calibre writing. The author must have 
something to say, and be able to say it 
clearly and understandably. He must have 
a believable story, and be able to create 
real characters. No matter what type script 
he may be writing, he must make it con- 
vincing to listeners. 

Any type of script is welcome. The aim 
of the CBC Drama Department is to pro- 
vide as wide a variety of programs as possi- 
ble, so the writer may run the gamut—and 
what a gamut! Here are a few suggested 
types: Comedy, Drama, Satire, Fantasy, 
Adventure, Mystery, Melodrama, Fairy 
Tale, Ghost, Historical, Patriotic, Poetic, 
Religious, Romance,. Problem, Tragedy, 
Theatrical, War. There is also a need, from 
time to time, for dramatic adaptations of 
standard and classical literary works. Any- 
thing within the bounds of good taste will 
pass. Keep away from political party and 
religious disputes. Since this is half-hour 
length, script should be about 3500-4000 
words in length. 

Payment is made on a royalty basis. That 
is, they pay a performing right fee for one 
specified performance. The script remains 
entirely the property of the author to be 
marketed elsewhere if he desires, and if 
they do a repeat performance of any script, 
they pay a second performance fee. Fees 
vary from $50 to $100 for the right of one 
performance, depending on the extent of 
the network on which it is used and the 
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SERVICE UNLIMITED 


situated in the heart of the 
film capitol with its finger 
on the pulse of the Radio 
and Motion Picture indus- 
tries, has recently installed 
a Literary Division, offer- 
ing unlimited opportunities 
to writers, both amateurs 
and professionals, whose 
manuscripts are adaptable 
as screenplays or radio 
programs. 


For particulars, write or wire 


SERVICE UNLIMITED 


(Literary Division) 


P. O. Box 2710, Hollywood, California 


SONGWRITERS 


My qualifications for composing melodies, writing | 
and making revision speak for themselves. (4) o 
songs alone sold over a HALF MILLION shanenenl 4 
records led by VICTOR! Seeing is believing. Sen 
card for my composing offer NOW. One cent well pen. 


RAY HIBBELER 
2157 N. Avers Ave., C-13, Chicago 47, lil. 





UNUSUAL TYPING SERVICE 


Manuscript typing for authors who want the best. 
TWO copies (no carbons), only 50c per 1000 words. 
Perfect work. Prompt service. Elite type on Voucher 
Bond. Let me be your oe typist. Attractive 


manuscripts mean quicker sales. May I serve you? 
MISS MARY PAUL 
446 Glenwood Ave., Ambridge, Pa. 


CONTACT the ATOMIC POWER 


of your unconscious, Priceless results obtained through our 
ninety-six page remarkable book 


“HYPNOTISM, 
What It Is and How To Use It’ 
Only — One Dollar 


INSTITUTE OF HUMAN TECHNOLOGY, Inc. 
2722 Oak Lawn Ave., Dallas 4, Texas 


AN IMAGINATION 


DOESN’T SNEER AT 


COMIC BOOK WRITING 


It pays off in hefty checks. LEARN technique. FICTIONEERS: 
script pene _ — taught. ARTICLE WRITERS: oom 
script, TRU stor ree marketing offer expires Jan. 31 


Dd. icon, 81 No. Portiand Ave., Brooklyn 1, N. Y. 





Writer’s Digest is your best introduction when writing advertisers. 




















































WRITER’s DIGEST 





YOU CAN WIR! 


Shepherd Students are America’s Biggest 
Winners in Prize Contests! You, too, can cash 
in on Contests when you learn the Secrets of 
Winning! Inexpensive Course! Write NOW 
for a FREE copy of the “SHEPHERD CON- 
FIDENTIAL CONTEST BULLETIN,” filled 
+o ga Offers, Winning Tips and Winning 
ntries. 


SHEPHERD SCHOOL 


Dept. D, 1015 Chestnut Street 
Philadelphia 7, Pa. 


TYPING 


3Sc per thousand words. One carbon copy free. Extra 
first page. Minor corrections in spelling, grammar and 


















































punctuation if desired. Fast, accurate service. Twenty 
years experience, 

BERTHA A. TREBEN 
940 N, Pass Ave., Burbank, Calif. 


Phone: CHarleston 8-1580 





SONG POEM WRITERS 


Send your best poems now for free examination and 
advice by well-known New York Musical Director and 
Arranger, or write for free booklet “‘Getting Ahead 
In Songwriting’’ and our offer. 


SONG SERVICE 
Dept. 2, 331 West 46th St., New York 19, N. Y. 


LEARN RADIO WRITING 


in your spare time 
QUICK, NEW AND EASY METHOD 


Learn the technique and mechanics of Radio 
Writing at home. Turn your ideas and plots 
into salable radio programs. We train you 
how to write to sell. Many sell while training. 


WRITERS ARE NEEDED 


Staff writers are in demand. All types of radio 
scripts are needed. Sponsors pay from $100 
to $500 for each accepted script: 








Prepare to step into this highly paid profes- 
sion—a profitable career in Radio Writing. 

DON’T WAIT—enroll for the course that 
really teaches—no frills, no fuss, easy to learn 
lessons. Personal supervision assures results! 


Write for free information. Get your free 
copy of AIR TALENT TIMES. 


RADIOZ.Lx. INSTITUTE 


SS 
Studio F, Radio Center—Hollywood 28, Calif. 




















Writer’s Digest is your best introduction when writing advertisers. 


quality of writing. Thus, through CBC you 
can reap double benefit—for you may sell 
a script to them and to a U. S. market as 
well! 

Submissions should be addressed to the 
Supervisor of Drama at CBC. Please en- 
close return postage, with Canada’s postal 
rates. 

The big news in television is the advent 
of Color! Paul W. Kesten, Executive Vice 
President of the Columbia Broadcasting 
System, before the Federal Communica- 
tions Commission recently, made the dra- 
matic announcement that CBS has success- 
fully broadcast high-frequency television 
in full color. Color television pictures have 
been successfully demonstrated in the la- 
boratory, and have been transmitted 
through the air across the New York sky- 
line from one building to another many 
blocks away, where they were received with 
superb clarity. These television pictures in 
color were nominally “525-line pictures,” 
but each picture actually contained 1575 
imperceptible lines of magnificent color. 

“The manufacture of receiving and 
transmission equipment for color television 
is already in progress,” stated Dr. Peter C. 
Goldmark, CBS Television Engineering 
Research Director, before the FCC. Gen- 
eral Electric Company is already manufac- 
turing receivers for color television pictures, 
developed by CBS, and the first machines 
will be ready by the end of January. Color 
television studio equipment, developed by 
CBS research technicians, is now being 
made by Westinghouse Company. This De- 
cember CBS will install a 1 kw color televi- 
sion transmitter in the spire of the Chrysler 
Building in New York. CBS now has other 
floors in this, the second highest building 
in New York, for color television broad- 
casts. Color television broadcasts show 
clearly the pleasing effect, clarity and tex- 
ture of the images, similar to our color 


movies, 
* * * 


Television, both in black-and-white and 
color, will continue to open huge spectrums 
of careers to practically all types of per- 
sonnel for the hundreds of new television 
programs that will develop. For the writing 
branches there will be a need for special- 
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ized writers to prepare scripts according to 
special television needs. Motion picture 
writers and playwrights will be especially 
adaptable to tele-writing because of their 
experience in writing for the “eye.” They 
know what makes good “visual” entertain- 
ment. Other writers, especially radio writ- 
ers, who have been writing for the “ear” 
will have to adapt their talents to this new 
medium. The advertising copy-writer will 
also come into his own in the tele-world, to 
write commercials for the pragrams. 
“ ” * 

New Yorkers may be interested in the 
vital function of the American Television 
Society at 2 West 45th Street, New York 
19. George T. Shupert of Paramount Pic- 
tures, Inc., is President of ATS, which is 
dedicated to the advancement of televi- 
sion. He tells me that its membership com- 
prises everyone from a novice to Paul Por- 
ter, Federal Communications Commission 
chief. The Society’s purpose is to advance 
and promote the study and understanding 
of television as a cultural, educational, en- 
tertainment and advertising medium. ATS 
provides an intelligence center and clear- 
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ing house for information regarding televi- 
sion. They have monthly meetings and 
semi-monthly panel discussions at which 
they exchange ideas on video field, and dis- 
cuss mutual problems relating to the tele 
world, There are regular addresses by re- 
nowned authorities in the tele field such 
as Worthington Miner, CBS Tele chief, and 
John Royal, NBC Tele chief, who dissemi- 
nate information to members on the tele 
world. ATS also has a Program Labora- 
tory, by and for members, who prepare and 
produce actual non-commercial television 
broadcasts. ATS aids in developing new 
talent. Anyone eager to get in on the 
ground floor of tele is bound to be stimu- 
lated through membership. Its membership 
comprises writers, directors, engineers, etc., 
and to qualify you must have had some 
experience in radio, motion pix, or some 
branch of the allied arts—or advertising ex- 
perience in which you dealt with some 
“visual” phase of presentation. You should 
be seriously interested in the new medium. 
Dues are $10 annually, plus $5 entrance 
fee. It is a non-profit membership Cor- 
poration. 











210-D3 SOUTH 7th STREET 


WRITER’S SERVICE 





ST. LOUIS 2, MO. 








PERSONALS 


The circulation of Wrrrer’s Dicest is much greater than 
that of any other writer’s magazine. Each issue is read by 
beginning writers, ofessional writers, editors, publishers, 
writer’s clubs, publicity men, theatrical producers, adver- 
tising agencies and newspaper men throughout the United 
States, nada and writers’ colonies in a score of foreign 
countries. 

Rates for the Personal Column are seven cents a word, in- 
cluding name and address. Cost for box number is $1.00. 

Send copy with money order or check for the January 
issue on or before December 








CALLING MEXICO! Young, southern woman, ex- 
Pert typist, bachelor journalism University Mis- 
souri, executive secretarial and newspaper experi- 
ence, desires journalistic position. Excellent refer- 
ences. Consider anything! College Spanish and 
studying phonograph course now. Poco knowledge 
espanol. Write Box D-13. 


TOUCHRITE, A contrivance that teaches touch typ- 
ro in few days $2.69, Monroe Sales, Springfield, 
o. 


SCENIC ACRES: Woods, creeks, springs, close to 
Eureka Springs, (writers’ mecca, home of Writers’ 
and Artists’ Guild.) Reasonable. For information 
= Steve Fils, Basin Park Hotel, Eureka Springs, 

rk. 





HANDBOOK FOR MENTAL HYGIENE by A. J. 
Foerter, M. D., deals with care and development 
of your idea-producing capacity. Send for Free 
eight-page pamphlet of Selections from this book. 
Henry Holmes Smith, 602 West Monroe Street, 
Bloomington, Illinois. 


CRACKERJACK BASEBALL game with thrills, ex- 
citement galore! Smack homers! Steal] bases! Fan 
batters! Hours of enjoyment. Colored diamond, 
full playing instructions, only $2.00. Stadium 
Games, Box 349, Barberton, Ohio. 





PLACER GOLD MINING, LOGGING CAMPS, The 
Sourdough, Dude Wrangling, Forest Service, Ranch 
Life, Living Alone, $10.00 a month and independ- 
ence. Honest and frank information to those who 
seek that sort of life or would like to write about 
it. All western states but especially Idaho, New 
Mexico, and Calif. Not qualified as literary critic 
but will advise and euguest as to the authenticity 
of your story and will offer plausible conditions, 
episodes, and characters. Interesting and complete 
posters, one dollar. John G. Potter, Taos, New 

exico. 


VITALITY COCKTAIL! Vibrant Vitality the suc- 
cessful writer’s essential need! Rich in Vitamin E. 
Immediate results guaranteed! 25c. Gaskel Form- 
ula Foods, 85 Lancaster, Albany 6, N. Y. 





WANTED—‘“How to Write A Play” by Lajos Egri. 
bof pay list price. Fred Mann, 67 Broad St., New 





er 
FOOL-PROOF BOOKLET on punctuation. Every 
roblem discussed and illustrated. $1.00. Mrs. 


arjorie Davidson, Laceyville, Penna. 





$10 WILL BE PAID for acceptable human interest 
stories of 500 words or less, or photographs, based 
around interesting incidents in connection with 
riding on trolley coaches, also known as trackless 
trolleys, electric buses, and trolley buses. Send 
eomriee or manuscripts to Richard O’Brien, 670 
Fifth Avenue, New York 19, N. Y 





SWEET LOOKING Hollywood starlet, versed in psy- 
chology, writing and art. Likes bicycle hikes, pic- 
nics, and hand-ball on the beach. Wishes to cor- 
respond with a cultured, but “he-man” with a 
sense of humor. Box D-6. 





HAVE A BEAUTIFUL location in California for a 
“Vacation Ranch” for business women. Would like 
interested party to help finance. Box D-11. 


ELECTRIC READER—blessing for the aged, magni- 
fies three times. Guaranteed—AC or DC—$9.50. 
Monroe Sales, Springfield, Ohio. 


WRITER’s DIGEST 





‘SECURITY ACRES” the book of the year, a living 
from City lot or Five Acre Plot. Also, “Mone 
Grows on Trees” both $1.00. Lightning Speed, 
P, O. Box 115-WD, Streator, Illinois. 


” CRACKER-JACK CORRESPONDENT (Washington) 


for Woman’s Magazine; possesses charm, capabil- 
ity and contacts throughout Capital; available for 
your assistance. Americana Features, 5800 Third 
Street, N.W., Washington, D. C. 





NEW YORK representation. Personal and_ shopping 
services. Any problem. Moderate fee. Box D-19. 


500 SUBSTITUTES for “he said.” Complete with 
definitions for 25c. R. 2, Box 36-B, Norman, Okla. 


CHESS PLAYERS: Play Cross-Country Chess by 
ail. More Fun than Over-The-Board. Improve 
our Game; Make New Friends through this 
ationwide Club. Rapid, Efficient, Personal Serv- 

ice. Information Free. Mail Order Chess, 714-G 
19 St., Merced, Calif. 


CARTOON IDEAS written for Selling Artists. Joseph 
DiGiovanni, 47-20 67th Street, Woodside, L. I., N.Y. 











EARN $1 to $100. Sell anecdotes, embarrassing mo- 
ments, children’s sayings, jokes, etc. Market list 
and instructions $1. H. Haug, 1913 Rhodes, Ar- 
lington, Va. 


SENSATIONAL ... New Magic Shorthand-Typing 
Course, even a child can understand, 25c postpaid. 
Moon, 504 East 6th, Little Rock, Arkansas. 


HELPFUL CONSTRUCTIVE ideas from your hand- 
writing, one dollar (money order only). Marie 
King, Woodside Hartley Cranbrook, Kent, England. 
Prompt replies. 


WE CAN SUPPLY YOU with almost any book. 
House of Berbeck (Book Sellers), Box 2682, De- 
troit 31, Mich. 


HORSE RACING—Articles wanted. Non-fiction, sys- 
tems, etc., by experienced race players for Horse 
and Jockey Monthly. Van Nuys, California. Sam- 
ple for stamp. 


IT’S NEW AND EXCITING!—Everybody’s talking 
about “The Crusader,” the Amateur’s Magazine. 
Regular Prize Contests—a real bonanza for the 
beginning writer. Sample copy, 10c; special year’s 
subscription, 50c! The Crusader, P. O. Box 693, 
Canton 1, Ohio. 


200 BEST MARKETS FOR BEGINNERS, $1.00; En- 
terprises, Spring-Valley 1, N. Y. 











START A NEWSPAPER CLIPPING SERVICE. In- 
teresting. Profitable, Appreciated. Details 25c. 
L. Mae Burt, Coronado Beach, Fla. 


LET SENSATIONAL TITLES help sell your stories. 





Information free. Clyde Lister, San Augustine, 
Texas. 
RESEARCH: CONGRESSIONAL LIBRARY, NA- 


TIONAL ARCHIVES, Government Bureau, etc. 
Odd jobs, simple questions, complex investigations, 
genealogy, ghostwriting, John Davenport Crehore. 
Box 2329-D, Washington 13, D. C. 


GIFTS! Your poems on 8x10 design, for framing, 
$1.00. Extra copy 25c. Commercial quality. Poet’s, 
721 Chicago Blvd., Detroit 2, Mich. 


ENCYCLOPEDIA OF SEX. Nine books! $2.00. Hirsch 
Enterprises, Spring Valley 1, N. Y. 


TRACE YOUR FAMILY HISTORY WITH “GUIDEX”! 
Authentic Genealogical Research Guide — $2.00. 
International Heraldic Bureau, Post Office Box 508, 
Annapolis, Maryland. 











HOW TO WRITE AND PUBLISH That Song In 
Your Heart. New, larger revised 1946 edition— 
$2.50. Knight Publishing Company, Dept. B; Jr. 
Box 216, Leonardtown, Maryland. 





EX-COAST GUARD SPAR, planning New York vaca- 
tion in January, wants to contact New York G. I.’s 
or veterans | may have met in Service who can 
help me see the town. Silvia Schuster, 1021 W. 
Lloyd Street, Milwaukee 5, Ws. 
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JUST THE RIGHT SUBSTITUTE for the verb said, 
went, touched or saw! Avoid the hackneyed; be 
more colorful and exact. Ideal for beginners; prac- 
tical for experienced writers. Save your time and 
mental energy. Convenience plus! All four lists: 
one dollar (money refundable). J. Hughes, 218 
Sidell Ave., Danville, Illinois. 


WANT TO WRITE PROFESSIONALLY and thereby 
sell as quickly as possible? Find answer in my ad, 
this magazine, page 46. Natalie Newell, Ghostwriter. 


$25.00 FOR SHORT STORY! Yours? $25.00 for a 
sonnet-sequence! Yours? $1.00-$10.00 for a poem! 
Yours? Articles, quizzes, cartoons, essays, etc., 
wanted. Contribute nothing until you read the 
magazine. 35c copy; $2.00 year. None free. 
Embers, Batavia, N. Y 


LIVE SUCCESSFULLY. Consulting Psychologist will 
inform, advise, instruct you. Arthur Rene Neveu, 
251-D, 57th St., Brooklyn 20, N. Y. 


HANDWRITING ANALYSES. Careful measurements, 
accurate interesting details. 400 words, $2.00; 
200 words, $1.00. Miss Anna Kauffmann, 436 Har- 
per Ave., Drexel Hill, Pa. 


WILL PUBLISH poems in “Penpoint Serenade;” 
authors share expense; submit on approval; sam- 
ple copy, one dollar. Post Office Box 215, Church 
Street Annex, New York City. 


50 SURE MARKETS pay cash for poems. List sent 
for 25c. Charles Olive, Willmar, Minnesota. 














CARTOONISTS! New monthly service supplies orig- 
inal comic situations and gags. Free details. Klein- 
man, 25-31 L, 30th Road, Long Island City 2, N.Y. 


You'll treasure PACK O’ GOOD NIGHTS, by Onolee 
Jones. Pocket size gift book of love gems 2 for 
$1.00. Address 4163 Halldale, Los Angeles 37, 
California. 


IF YOU ARE A KIND, unselfish gentleman, 45 to 
60, with a sense of humor, one who loves the out- 
doors, fishing, travel, music, books and quiet eve- 
nings with intelligent folks, one who would love 
Country living in New England and would appre- 
ciate the companionship of an intelligent lady of 
similar tastes and character and want to write me 
at 5430 3rd St., South Arlington, Virginia, I will 
answer. C. M. Wagner. 





CANADA—Questions fully answered by successful 
Canadian business man, possessing wide knowl- 
edge of all phases of mining industry, education, 
literature, art, music, travel, sport, etc., in the 
land of untold wealth. Five questions $1. Robert 
Stewart, R. R. No. 1, Port Credit, Ontario, Canada. 


ANALYZE HANDWRITING. EARN money in an 
uncrowded profession. Complete course in illus- 
trated book and handwriting analysis, $1.00. 
Mayer, 681D Market, San Francisco 5, California. 


MAKE EXTRA MONEY. Oldest Mail Order Trade 
Journal shows you. How? Drop postal. Mail 
Order News, Somerville, N. J. 


LIKE TO WRITE? Earn plenty $3-$10 checks re- 
writing news items, etc. Enclose stamp. “The 
Oaks,” 806 Mishawaka Avenue, Mishawaka, Ind. 


WRITER’S INSTRUCTION BOOKS bought and sold. 
Send your list for appraisal. Write for our list of 
new and used writer’s books. Humanity Press, 
220 W. 42nd St., New York 18, N. Y. 


PLOTTING TROUBLES? Nearly new Plot Genies all 
types, $7.50 each—Cash! Dixie Dexter, 310 Sec- 
ond Avenue West, Spencer, lowa. 


TRICKS ’N’ TIPS—The QUICK way to teach your 
dog simple tricks! Send 25¢ to Box No. 392, 
Westfield, New Jersey. 


“BECKY’S CORSET,” Ellie Hill, $2.00. House of 
Pettit, 161 Lexington, New York City. 


$4.00 VALUE FOR 25c! The Writer’s Calendar, 7 
Writing Points, Plot Reconstruction, Membership. 
Short time only. Writer’s League of America, 

Omaha 11, Nebraska. 
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LET ME HANDLE YOUR CIPHER PROBLEMS in 
Stories. Can pass on cryptographic security; ad- 
vise. Professional Cryptographer; confidential. 
Submit ciphers for analysis. Huntington 80-06 
Champlain, Chicago 19. 





A MAIL ADDRESS of distinction, $2.00 monthly. 
Business, personal mail promptly forwarded; single 
pieces mailed or received, 25c. Graham, 1123 Real 
Estate Trust Bldg., Philadelphia 7, Pa. 





HERE IS A HOME BUSINESS, with your own hours 
and no boss. How to operate a newspaper clip- 
ping service. Details, 25c. Frank Dickson, 808 
Elizabeth St., Anderson, S. C. 


WEEKLY, FRIENDLY,personal letters for Shut-Ins 
or Lonely from one who understands, $5.00 per 
month. O. Spencer, 716 E. Esther St., Long Beach, 
California. 





FOR SALE— Used books. Writers, misc. List — 
prices. Send stamped envelope. Edith Heers, Story 
City, Iowa. 





LEARN GAGWRITING, complete course including 
article on creating cartoon ideas and parodies, 
$2.00, free coaching, market advice. Don Frankel 
WD, 1508 S. Homan, Chicago 23. . 





HONORABLY DISCHARGED WAC, refined, desires 
to correspond with Jewish gentleman. Box D-4, 





A PERSONAL SECRET SERVICE, to reveal to you 
your submerged self. It is the real YOU. When 
you can understand that, you can understand 
others. Their secrets and intentions will become 
an open book to you. Then you can help them, 
guide them, control them. If you have distressing 
Personal problems write for further information, 
inclosing ten cents. Address: Box 875, Beersheba 
Springs, Tennessee. 


IF YOU want to get in touch with a western news- 
paper that is unique in dealing with humor, 
tragedy, mining, cattle raising, riding, etc., all 
slanted in vigorous Western style, m ten cents 
for three successive copies Times-Bonanza, Tono- 
pah, Nevada. 


ORIGINAL CARTOONS drawn from your own style 
of humor. $1.00. Frank C. Cunningham, Scott St. 
N. E., Warren, Ohio. 


“OPEN THE GATE” to inspiration $1.00. Personal 
problems, handwriting analyzed. Sincere meta- 
physical-Analyst. Helpful letter $1.03. Madeleine 
Stough, 2112 Park Grove, Los Angeles 7, Calif. 


FORTY DOLLARS A MONTH WRITING FILLERS, 
facts, figures, methods, markets, 25c. “The Pay 
Side of Poetry Writing” tells how and where to 
sell poems, examples and over 200 pay markets, 
50c. “The Rural Writer, Reporter and Corre- 
spondent Plan” gets you checks from small publi- 
cations; 25c Gloria Press, 192612 Bonsallo, Les 
Angeles 7, Calif. 


COMPLETE 10-LESSON SHORT-SHORT STORY 
Course, by Will Heidemann, author and critic, 
$2.50 postpaid. Coupon included for criticism of 
one short-short at half price. James Engle, 310 
Second Avenue West, Spencer, lowa. 


“STRIPPERS DON’T TEASE” — Sexsational expose 
of Strip-Tease stag party racket! Only $1.00. 
Box No. 392, Westfield, N. J. 


ATTENTION SONG LYRIC WRITERS — Want to 
collaborate 50-50 with A-1 composer? Lee Turner, 
40-225 Success Park, Bridgeport 8, Conn. 


FRONT LINES WORLD WAR II. Three questions 
answered $1.00, by a Joe who was up there. Hen 
E. Carey, 826 South Wabash Ave., Chicago, rif 


INSTANT word reference “Tools” give needed word, 
emotion and character reaction instantly. 1,500 
“Character Reactions,” 1,000 “Vivid Adjectives”; 
“Plots From Characters” (18-pgs.) Complete set, 
$1. With November and December orders 1,000 
“Synonyms Said” free. Writer-Craft, Rt. 1, 

64, Ojai, Calif. 
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WANTED—Your honest opinion! Is inter-marriage 
between the races ending or increasing racial 
hatred and confusion? Why? Box D-14. 


SALE: Digests, 1930 to 1946, 517-H, Bedford, Ind. 


I DO NOT want a wife. All I want is some inter- 
esting correspondence with a broadminded female. 
Box D-20. 


ARE YOU DISCOURAGED? Without faith or hope? 
Let one who has run the gamut of emotions help. 
Box D-22. 


THE “JOY BEARER,” Poynette, Wis. Published 
monthly, price $1.00 per year. Sample 20c. Con- 
tains the best reading material available. A maga- 
zine for young and oid. 


PLOTTING DIFFICULTIES? Complete, detailed 
original plots, $1.00. Specify type short story 
and market aimed at. Gorman Service, 17-D Mun- 
sell, Hoosick Falls, N. Y 


THE CASH IN YOUR CHARACTER. One thousand 
word confidential handwriting analysis for writers. 
No printed forms. Reliable. Send six lines on 
unruled paper with two dollars. H. Bennett, 434 
W. 120th St., New York City. 


84 CARD TRICKS, 25c! 
1, New York. 


PROFESSIONAL MODEL will write weekly style 
and beauty column, $1.00. Write for published 
sample. Eva Park, 9330 Trumbull Ave., Chicago 
42, Lilinois. 














Enterprises, Spring-Valley 





AVIATION AUTHORS: This 100-year-old publish- 
ing firm invites new or old authors on aviation 
subjects to send manuscripts for consideration. 
All types. Correspondence also invited. Prompt 
reply. Pantagraph Printing Co., Dept. A-1, Bloom- 
ington, Ill, Clip this. 





YOUR MORGUE. Writers must keep a morgue, for 
clippings, notes, etc., on characters, locale, plots. 
Make daily notes in easy, confidential, shorthand. 
Full information about your morgue, with com- 
plete instructions on easily learned Shorthand and 
Typing system. $1.00, postpaid, and money back 
if dissatisfied. Do It Now! Self-Help Service, 
Post Office Box 444, Baltimore 1, Maryland. 





DO YOU WANT TO WRITE? Your handwriting 
reveals whether you have literary talent. For 
handwriting analysis, send $1.00 to Karin, Box 
144, Jefferson, lowa. 





PAIR of hand done floral pictures and list of other 
lovely things, 50c check or money order. State 
color preference. F. Sampson, Box 176, Hiram, O. 





“HOW-TO-WRITE and Where-To-Sell Gags,” 25c; 
“Best Humor Markets,” 25c; “Cartoon Calendar,” 
25c; “Cash for Rough Drawings,” 25c; “Elements 
of Comedy,” 50c; “Five Principles of Gag-Plot- 
ting,”” 50c. Gerard’s, 710 Gaston, Fairmont, W. Va. 





BUSINESS MAN, early fifties, would like to corre- 
spond with lady familiar with ups and downs of 
life; one with an optimistic outlook. Box D-21. 





THE PLOT BOOK—Make your own. Create original 
plots from published stories without plagiarizing. 
Folio shows how. Solves plot problems. Price 50c. 
Also short features that sell quickly, where to get, 
how to write, where to sell, 25c. Writecraft, Box 
202, Chicago Heights, Ill. 


WANTED! Collaborators. 
fur, Banning, Calif. 


Eugenics. Theodore Du- 





SELL YOUR SONG POEMS. For details and invalu- 
able booklet on lyric construction, send 25c. List 
of ne tape publishers included free. Box 504, 
Burbank, Calif 


. 





COOK’S PLOTTO—A few new Plottos and Keys for 
sale. $8 each set complete. Mildred Bauer, 1420 
College Avenue, New York 57, N. Y. 
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SUNER TRANSLATION BUREAU, 51 Chambers 
Street, Suite 525, New York 7. Telephone WOrth 
2-3542. Translations in all languages. All sub- 
jects. Accurate, confidential. Commercial, legal, 
literary, scientific. Mail or in person. 


YOU, TOO, CAN BE “Writing Verse for Profit”—a 
thoroughly practical study of how to write SALA- 
— ga $1.00. Mrs. Marjorie Davidson, Lacey- 
ville, Pa. 


HANDWRITING ANALYZED! Send specimen of 
writing with $1.00 for lengthy analysis. Pattillo 
Agency, Clanton, Alabama. 


NEED CASH WHILE WAITING TO “CLICK”? The 
National Mail Order Guild will show you where 
and how to get it, in a spare-time mail order 
business of your own. Full information without 
obligation. Edward P. Graham, 1125 Real Estate 
Trust Bldg., Philadelphia 7, Pa. 


HISTORIAN, PUBLISHER, COLLECTOR, Author, 
here is history as she is printed in the news- 
papers. Will sell newspaper collection started at 
nag ag continued through war to date. Write 

x D-16. 


YOU CAN WIN the Dr. I. Q. Biographical contest. 
Send 25c for FACTS. Thelmo Hlobik, 106 Wash- 
ington Ave., Oakmont, Pa. 


WANTED—BEAUTY WITH BRAINS! Man in late 
twenties, suddenly has desire for letters. No 
matrimonial intentions. Am artist, writer, dancer, 
magician, musician and screwball. 5'11”. in 
clean socks, blonde, blue eyes, Sinatra-shaped. 
Don’t mind exchanging photos. Own boss, work 
when want to, and handle largest accounts. Al- 
lergic to bald-headed women. Those who write 
have only themselvs to blame. Box D-9. 


MADE TO ORDER VERSE. Humorous, sentimental 
or combined. Typewritten. About any person, 
group or occasion. Send complete description, list 
of things you wish included, date needed and 
number of verses. Fifty cents per verse of four 
lines. Send no money until received. Return if 
not satisfied. Clarence L. Brown, 17131 Ontario, 
Detroit 24, Mich. 











CARTOON IDEAS, other humor, 
Frankel, 1508 Homan, Chicago 23. 


written. Don 





AMBITIOUS young man, 25, desires correspoond- 
ence. Also interested in publishing magazine if 
I can get two or three young hopefuls to share in 
my plan. Benjamin Kasten, 218 Newark Avenue, 
Jersey City, N 





WRITING RACING SYSTEMS is my hobby. To 
those of you readers interested in a hard-hitting 
system (100% winners by my 3 month check-up), 
I am offering my System A for $1.00. Simply 
send a stamped, self-addressed envelope to Box 
D-12, Writer’s Digest. Read this system before 
you send the dollar. If you don’t consider it worth 
a buck, keep complimentary. This is the offer 
you’ve been waiting for. Don’t pass it up! 





THE ATHENAEUM SOCIETY — Correspond with 
book lovers, creative writers, and aesthetes. One 
year membership, $1. Interesting, intellectual con- 
tacts. North Star Route, Box 40, Watervalley, Ark. 





GIRL, WINSOME PERSONALITY, High Standards 
and Principles, Discriminating, seeks correspond- 
ence with Jewish (Reformed) gentleman of some 
achievement, cleancut, under middle age, appreci- 
ating the finer things of life. Box D-5. 





SCRAPBOOK FANS—Get our fascinating collection 


of interesting stories, philosophy, sermons, odd 
facts, poems, jokes, etc. Small assortment 50c; 
large assortment $1.00. N. Y. Press Clipping 


Service, c/o Klein-Heimbinder Co., 160 Madison 
Avenue, New York 16, N. Y. 





POETS— Complete list; 50 magazines that buy 
poetry. Rules and advice on sae. 20 Greeting 
Card Markets. Only 50c in coin. 


Alice Texter, 
Pottersville, N. Y. 
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PUBLICIST WILL SPECULATE. Handle beginning 
agg oe publicity free. Send picture and details. 
x D-17. 





PROFITABLE Local or Mail Order Business in your 
home. Stamp brings free literature describing 137 
proven plans. Kessler National Service, Box 392- 
WD3, Indianapolis 6, Indi 








PRIVATE DETECTIVE, recovering from injury, will 
answer four questions about San Francisco for 
$1.00. Box D-1. 





EARN EXPENSE MONEY while you learn to write 
fiction. Greeting Card Verse pays 50c per short 
line. One hour a day will pay your way. Full in- 
structions and two important booklets, with latest, 
best, market list—all for $1.00, post paid, and 
money back if dissatisfied. Write today. Self-Help 
Service, Post Office Box 444, Baltimore 1, Md. 


BROOKLYN WRITERS! Group of talented, ambi- 
tious, beginning writers seeks several new mem- 
bers for their club. Launching book publishing 
venture that will bear close investigation. For 
details contact Sandra Walker, 8520 Fort Hamil- 
ton Parkway, Brooklyn 9, N. Y. 


MUSIC ARRANGING, ENGRAVING, PRINTING: 
Professional copies, band and orchestra music, 
hymns, song books, etc. Also make type press 
printing plates. We do not buy or sell music. 
Music printers since 1920. Wallee Brown Music 
Print, Boscobel, Wisconsin. Formerly Chicago. 


NEED QUICK CASH IMMEDIATELY? Earn Money 
at Home! “100 Sparetime Homework Plans.” Com- 
plete Instructions, 60 pages, 25c (coin) postpaid. 
Homework Publications, Desk B, 814 44th Ave., 
San Francisco. 


ARE YOU UNHAPPY? Expert, experienced advice 
given by confidential correspondence to solve your 
perplexing marital and family problems. Give 
complete details. Fees small. E. Everett Evans, 
D.M.B., 628 South Bixel, Los Angeles 14, Calif. 








TRANSLATOR — Experienced translator from Eng- 
lish or Italian into French. Articles or full length 
books. Regular rates. Gerard Pelletier, 605 St. 
Maurice Ave., New Orleans 17, ‘ 


TURN THAT WRITING ABILITY into salesability. 
Establish your own advertising service’ and make 
an excellent living. Four proven ideas for_a five 
dollar Money Order. Jane Thomas, Box 378, 
Spicer, Minnesota. 


MAN, widely travelled, interested in rationalistic 
philosophy, seeks interesting correspondents. Box 





3,000 NEW AND USED correspondence courses, 
books. Large bargain list 10c. Books and courses 
bought, sold, rented. Thomas Reid, Plymouth, Pa. 


DO YOU NEED CASH? If you want to be your 
own boss and own your own business, now is the 
time to start. A complete, workable plan, $1. 
A. B. Rittenberry, 112-A 9th Ave., South, Nash- 
ville, Tenn. 


GAG-WRITING, GAG-CARTOONING, Tips, Mark- 
ets, read “THE CARTOONING WORLD,” 25c 
copy. Bill Porcelli, 1239 South California, Chicago. 


GREETING CARD VERSE MARKETS—List 25c, 
Ada Bassett, Harwich, Mass. 


WANT FINANCIAL INDEPENDENCE? I've helped 
thousands advance “years in months” financially. 
Dr. Tibolt, 32G, Phila. 20. 


YOUNG MAN, 27, New Yorker War Veteran, writer, 
wishes correspondence with male and female 
writers. Box D-10. 


BANISH BED SOX—Simple remedy 25c coin. Box 











SURPRISE! Send self-addressed, stamped envelope 
to: E. Nichols, Psychology Editor, 929 West 65th 
Street, Los Angeles 44, California. 
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DO YOU NEED TO EARN WHILE YOU LEARN? 
Let us Help you to Help yourself. Many “easy to 
learn” plans. Complete list and full information 
for a Stamped Envelope. Do It Now! Self-Help 
at Post Office Box 444, Baltimore 1, Mary- 
and. 





“HOW TO WRITE STORIES THAT SELL”—Clifton 
Anderson. Condensed book contains 21 lessons, 
including: Six Essentials of Short Story; Why 
Editors Reject Stories; How to: Develop Plot; 
Organize Story Material; Start Stories; Create 
Background; Use Contrast; Sell Profitably. Limi- 
ted Supply! Only $1.00, postpaid. Martinson, Box 
641, St. Paul 2, Minn. 





WORLD TRAVELED ADVENTURER—Writer, art- 
ist, business man, 35, powerful physique; polished, 
versitile. Experienced ranch, hotel, sales manage- 
ment, advertising, promotion, entertainment. Ex- 
pert chef. Will manage ranch, lodge, private es- 
tate if can devote four hours daily to personal 
production. P. O. Box 89, Harrison, Ark. 


“THE YEAR’S PRIZE Money-Making Folio” can 
bring you up to $5,000 extra annual income! 
Homework (not literary) but fascinating, profita- 
ble, sure! Personal selling unnecessary. Rush 
only $2 for 6,000-word copyrighted Plan post- 
paid. Jess MacCormack, 12-WD, Madeira, Ohio. 


SYMPATHETIC WOMAN, about 30, to collaborate 
with recently separated from service combat army 
officer, same age, in writing ambition. Should have 
superior taste, delicacy, truth of expression—and 
beauty! Enclose full figure photograph and only 
answer if desirous of companionship. Box D-8. 


ARE YOU GOING after that job the intelligent 
way? You can with the short treatise—Get that 
Job, $1. Write Box D-23. 


PROFESSIONAL PLOTTING WILL HELP YOU 
SELL. Writecraft, with 12 years experience edi- 
torial, writing, selling background, will develop 
your story idea into a powerfully plotted, emotion- 
ally appealing, balanced professional outline. We 
plot for selling writers and can help you. Send your 
story idea and $3.00. We will do the rest, guaran- 
teeing satisfaction. Write, Writecraft, Box 202, 
Chicago Heights, Ill. 


“LIVE” PLOTS—Your characters named and de- 
scribed, your story outlined in detail—opening, 
crises, climax, atmosphere, reader-appeal. Send 
$3 and story-idea. Satisfaction guaranteed. Bayard 
York, 204 Raymond Road, West Hartford 7, Conn. 


YOU’LL WRITE SALABLE HUMOR after reading 
Frankel’s joke book. Exciting, Stimulating, 13c. 
Don Frankel, 1508 S. Homan, Chicago 23. 


ACCOMPLISH YOUR DESIRES—The VV MYSTIC 
KEY (Booklet) will help. Interesting details free. 
Elaine Ryce, P. O. Box 665, Evanston, III. 


HANGING PIN CUSHIONS—Heart-shaped genuine 
red velvet $1.10 each, also card sets, red velvet 
heart and diamond; black velvet spade and club 
$3.75 per set. Ideal gifts (refunded). Order early. 
Prompt delivery, Money order or check, E. R. 
Painter, Box 2153, Kansas City, Mo. 








LONELY, disappointed or bereaved? Let me send 
you weekly letters of cheer, encouragement and 
interest. Rates $5.00 a month. Paul A. Roggeveen, 
c/o Box 307, Edmonton, Alberta, Canada. 


EARN MONEY at home! Thousands do! “Home 
Worker Magazine” tells how. Sample, 25c. Size- 
more, Box 2917 Kostner Ave., Chicago 30. 


(3) CAREERISTS wish contact home-loving, securi- 
ty seeking, attractive in frilly apron, domestic 
young men. Box D-15. 


WEIRD, SEXY, TRAGIC PLOTS give power, Peter- 
son, 3542 Carroll, Chicago. 


YOUR SUBCONSCIOUS MIND—How to use it for 
om Simple method that works $1.00. Box 





(Continued on page 68) 
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WRITER’S 


WRITER’s DIGEST 


MARKET 

















Women’s Magazines—First Class 


Fascinating Magazine, 119 W. 57th Street, 
New York City 19. Gregory Carmichael, Fea- 
ture Editor. Issued monthly ; 25c a copy; $2.50 
a year “We use material similar to Vogue and 
Harper's Bazaar. Also have a complete section 
devoted to ‘Fascination Find’—a story by a new 
author who has never before been in publica- 
tion. We will accept all new authors’ material 
for this space. Can use photographs, but prefer 
photo-articles. Also use poetry of interest to 
women. Report in two weeks. Payment is com- 
parable to the rates paid by Vogue and Harper’s 
Bazaar, on acceptance.” 


Second-Class Magazines 


The Biosophical Review, 624 S. Michigan 
Boulevard, Chicago 5, Illinois. Dr. Frederick 
Kettner, Editor. Issued quarterly; 35c a copy. 
“We use articles, 1000 to 2000 words, dealing 
with world affairs, education, philosophy, re- 
ligion, art, from an ethical-social standpoint. 
Also stories of ethical-social significance, 1000 
to 2000 words, illustrating character qualities 
and values. We use poetry of spiritual signifi- 
cance, but no photographs. Report in one month, 
Payment is lc a word, after acceptance.” 


California House and Gardens, P. O. Bin U, 
Seaside, California. Barbara Clemens, Editor. 
Issued monthly ; 25c a copy; $2.00 a year. “We 
use home-making gadget suggestions, home- 
building ideas, interior decorating, greenhouses 
and gardening material, 500 to 2000 words. 
Photographs used, but no fiction or poetry. Re- 
port in one month. Payment is $5 to $20, ac- 
cording to length of material used (approxi- 
mately 1c a word) ; $2.50 each for usable photos.” 


Capper’s Farmer, Topeka, Kansas. Ray Yar- 
nell, Editor. Issued monthly; 25c a year. “We 
feature. material for home department: child 
care, foods, equipment, entertainment. Also ar- 
ticles on farm buildings, farm homes, education, 
economics. Suggest querying before offering 
manuscript. We use photographs but very little 
poetry. Rates vary, on acceptance.” 








The Kiwanis Magazine, 520 N. Michigan 
Avenue, Chicago 11, Illinois. O. E. Peterson, 
Editor. Issued monthly; 15c a copy; $1.50 a 
year. “We use articles on public affairs, 1000 
to 1500 words. Some photographs are used, but 
no fiction or poetry. Payment is usually 2c a 
word, sometimes more.” 


Practical Knowledge Monthly, 321 S. Wabash 
Avenue, Chicago 4, Illinois. V. Peter Ferrara, 
Editor. Issued monthly; 10c a copy; $1.00 a 
year. Inspirational and self-improvement maga- 
zine for men. “We use 1000-word success stories 
with pix. May be biographical, how-to-do-it, 
self-development, physical or mental self-improve- 
ment. Must be factual, with names, addresses, 
pictures. ‘How to get ahead’ slant. No fiction or 
poetry. Reports in two weeks. Payment is Ic 
a word and up, depending on value of story to 
us; approximately $2 each for photos, Pay on 
acceptance.” 


Poetry Magazines 


Wings, P. O. Box 332, Mill Valley, California. 
Stanton A. Coblentz, Editor. Issued quarterly; 
25c a copy. “We use the best lyric poems avail- 
able; usual limit 50 to 60 lines; no free verse. 
Also book reviews of current books in field, 500 
words. Best to query before submitting book re- 
views. Report in three weeks. No payment ex- 
cept prizes.” 


Pulp Magazines 


Amazing Stories, 185 N. Wabash Avenue, Chi- 
cago 1, Illinois. B. G. Davis, Editor; R. A. 
Palmer, Managing Editor. Issued bi-monthly ; 
25c a copy; $2.50 for 12 issues. “We use stories 
dealing with science-fiction, any length up to 
70,000 words. Also all types of articles of inter- 
est to science-minded readers, any word length. 
No photographs or poetry. Report in one to 
two weeks. Payment is 1%4c to 3c a word, on 
acceptance.” 


Authentic Detective Cases, 1841 Broadway, 
New York City 23. Leonard W. Diegre, Editor. 
Issued bi-monthly; 25c a copy. Fact detective 
magazine. ‘We use solved homicide cases with 
elements of mystery, suspense, action and de- 
tective work, that run about 5000 words. We 
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will need sufficient art coverage to make a lay- 
out, including photographs of principals involved, 
scenes, clues and any other pertinent pictures. 
Report in ten days. Basic rate is 2c a word on 
acceptance, and $5.00 per picture used.” 


Current Detective Cases, 1841 Broadway, New 
York City 23. Leonard W. Diegre, Editor. Is- 
sued bi-monthly; 25c a copy. Fact detective 
magazine. “Same requirements and payment as 
Authentic Detective Cases.” 


Detective Book Magazine, 670 Fifth Avenue, 
New York City 19. Malcolm Reiss, Editor. Is- 
sued quarterly; 20c a copy; 80c a year. “We 
use detective short stories from 2000 to 7000 
words and novelettes from 10,000 to 15,000 
words. Report in one week. Payment is Ic a 
word, on acceptance.” 


Ellery Queen’s Mystery Magazine, 570 Lexing- 
ton Avenue, New York City 22. Ellery Queen, 
Editor. Issued monthly; 25c a copy; $3.00 a 
year. “We use good crime, mystery, and de- 
tection stories, not more than 10,000 words. No 
supernatural stories, and no serials or novelettes. 
No articles, photographs or poetry. Report in 
two weeks usually. Payment depends on length 





BOOK AUTHORS 





COMPLIMENT OF THE 
MONTH: “Thanks for your 
excellent criticism," writes 
Claire Crary, of Connecticut. 
“It was all, in thoroughness, | 
hoped it would be. If | don't 
learn to write under you, | 
never will. Your comments 
have done a lot to clear up 
my inadequate notions of 
construction. The editor pointed out my principal 
weakness, but of course he did not give me the 
wherefores and whereases that you did." 

LATEST INTO PRINT: Two sales to a new pub- 
lisher about whom you have not yet even heard— 
both first books. And sale of a book on assignment 
for an author, who had never written a book before 
—because | knew what she could do. This is one 
of a new series about which the publisher informed 
me in advance. Watch for LITTLE THEATRE. | 
cupect the author to clear a minimum of $1,000. 
YOU AND THIS BOOK MARKET: Through the years | have 
placed more first novels, and first non-fiction books than | 
can keep track of. | am receiving so many calls that | 
can't list them here—but I'll be glad to see your book 
lengths (mystery, straight novel or non-fiction) at no ob- 
ligation to you. ¢ 

The work of my ag goqoun on the list of such houses 


as DUTTON, DODD-M , APPLETON, DOUBLEDAY- 
DORAN, VANGUARD, FUNK & WAGNALLS, SIMON & 
SCHUSTER, LONGMANS-GREEN, DAVID McKAY, MOR- 
ROW, PHOENIX, ARCADIA, GREENBERG, and many 
others. | shall be glad to discuss your book project; (com- 


plete or in outline form) at no obligation to you. 


s 
% 
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Writer’s Digest is your best introduction when writing advertisers. 





DESTINATION 
UNKNOWN? 


And What About Yours? 


Do you know where YOU are going at the 
end of this year of 19457 


You may be confused and uncertain about 
a lot of other things—but you can be posi- 
tive and assured about the markets you 
should aim at. Because there, in the fabulous 
publishing year of 1946, is your big chance. 


My clients, for whom | have already se- 
lected their markets, are cashing in—in ad- 
vance; one will get $500 a month during 
1946 for a novelette every month; for two 
others | have arranged to reserve their 
services exclusively for one magazine. 


These three clients are typical of what an 
author can do when he has found his true 
market. And | made these arrangements 
simply because | knew their possibilities. In 
your own life, in your own background, there 
is more story and article material than you 
dream of, material that only YOU can use. 
The important shortcut in this writing busi- 
ness is the secret of finding your own product. 
All you need to learn is—HOW. And in 
press week, this system of mine has paid out 
in the amount of $1650. 


WHERE YOU COME IN 


TELL ME ABOUT YOURSELF when you send me your 
manuscript—as my selling authors did. Let me show 
you the marketable material in your own background. 
Once | decide where your true talent lies, we go to town 
—which is why | have made sales for my writers to the 
SATURDAY EVENING POST, COLLIER'S, ESQUIRE, 
WOMAN'S HOME COMPANION, AMERICAN, THIS WEEK 
and other top outfits, plus, of course, the pulps, the 
confessions, the feature and the specialized markets. 
My sales commission is 10%. After | make a couple of 
sales for you | drop all fees. My rates for personal 
detailed analysis, suggested revi- 
sion, and experienced marketing of 
your manuscripts are: $1 per thou- AYS 
— for -~ a a 4 any 
script; 50c per thousand words there- 
oer. iemanher that my work with Vou oie may be 
thousands of authors has made every x 4 e both it 
one of your writing difficulties fa- ~y oo ba *. 
miliar to me. Send me your best | YOU have @ Play 

. completed or in 
manuscripts now and be sure to tell outline form 
. . 

me about yourself. write me. 
*My Zone Number is !7 

















A. L. FIERST 


Literary Agent 
545 Fifth Avenue New York 
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WRITER’s DIGEST 





Dramatize Your Unsold Fiction 


into plays for the vast amateur markets (high schools 

and colleges). A well paid, field, Learn from a selling 

playwright, who is not a “has been” or a “‘professor 

who never sold.’”’ My book ‘Writing For the Amateur 

Stage’’ shows you, step b om how to cash in. _ Price 

he nomen One Year Consultation Privilege. Money 
guaran 


Clark Willard, P. O. Box 669, Fontana, Calif. 




















POLIVOPE — our friend in our need 
A pomvers equals two ordinary envelopes in roundtrip service 
and Dy eliminating the usual enclosed-return- So saves 
ge = 1ivnexpand for b more than its cost. 
livope, size 81x11", expan Poses scripts, or 


8) oon: 
Price $1.00 group of 20 postpaid, either of two styles— 
ounaerip or ‘Combination Mai 
dime brings full size trial pet ones and all information. 
Approved by the U. S&S. Office Dept. 
When Polivepe” s enueed « — we both lose. 
POWELL, Envelopes 


G. 
2032 East 74th am Los Angeles i, Calif. 


























WRITER'S TYPING SERVICE 


Manuscripts of all kinds neatly typed, by experienced 
gists First copy 16 or 20 Ib. Bond, Carbon free. Tica 

Minor corrections in spelling, et pusteanticn, 
if "Teived. Proof read. per 1000 words. 10% docpunt 
over 10,000. Poetry lc per Sine. Mailed fiat. PROM 
NESS GUARANTEED. 


ALMA KETRING 
622 East Dover St. Milwaukee 7, Wisconsin 





POETS 


Sent ett addressed stamped envelope for 1946 PRIZE 
Quarterly prizes, $25, Poetry Book Contest, 

an a will receive also description of HE YOUR- 

SELF HANDBOOKS ($1 each) containing 999 PLACES 

TO SEND POEMS, 

KALEIDOGRAPH, A National Magazine of Poetry 

(Published monthly since 1929; 25c a copy; $2 a year) 
624 N. Vernon Avenue Dallas 8, Texas 








EASIEST PATH TO PRINT AND PAY 

Write and sell Short Items, Jokes, experiences, house- 
hold hints, etc. No long training needed. Polished . 
and complicated technical knowledge not necessary. Big 
revised course shows how, with examples ; list of we ” 
markets with requirements and addresses included, 
postpaid. Also collaborative short-short story course = 
other helps available. Particulars on various services free. 


Will Heideman, Dept. D, 211 S. Valley, New Ulm, Minn. 























Song Poems Set to Music 


Send your poems of all types to a thoroughly 
trained and well-known composer. More than 
200 of my Songs have been accepted for pub- 
lication. Details of Collaboration Agreement 
will be sent, should your material be adapt- 
able to music. 


J. CHAS. McNEIL 


A. B. Master of Music 
510-M So. Alexandria, Los Angeles (5) Calif. 

















Sond forFASCINATING 
NEW MAGAZINE 


Mistakes in English are 
costly and embarrassing. URE 
of romani’! Read American Eng- 
lish, fascinating new quarterly. 

Send 25¢ for sample co Full 
year's subscription only i Write: 

AMERICAN ENGLISH MAGAZINE 
Dept. M-7 





Indiana 
Writer’s Digest is your best introduction when writing advertisers. 





of story, on acceptance; $150.00 minimum ex- 
cept for short shorts.” 


Mammoth Detective, 185 N. Wabash Avenue, 
Chicago 1, Illinois. Raymond A. Palmer, Man- 
aging Editor. Issued bi-monthly; 25c a copy; 
$2.50 for 12 issues. “We use all types of mystery 
or detective yarns, averaging from 2000 to 75,- 
000 words. Also articles of any length on facts 
dealing with detecting. No photographs or po- 
etry. Report in a week or two. Payment is 1%4c 
to 3c a word, on acceptance.” 


Mammoth Mystery, 185 N. Wabash Avenue, 
Chicago 1, Illinois. Raymond A. Palmer, Man- 
aging Editor. Issued bi-monthly; 25c a copy; 
$2.50 for 12 issues. “Same requirements and 
payment as Mammoth Detective.” 


The Shadow, 122 E. 42nd Street, New York 
City 17. B. Rosmond, Editor. Issued monthly ; 
15c a copy; $1.50 a year. “We use well-written 
short detective fiction, 1000 to 6000 words, any 
background. No articles, photographs, or poetry. 
Report in two weeks. Payment is lc a word and 
up, on acceptance.” 


Timely Detective Cases, 1841 Broadway, New 
York City 23. Leonard W. Diegre, Editor. Issued 
bi-monthly; 25c a copy. Fact detective magazine. 
“Same requirements and payment as Authentic 
Detective Cases.” 


True Detective Magazine, 205 E. 42nd Street, 
New York City 17. John Shuttleworth, Editor. 
Issued monthly; 25c a copy; $3.00 a year. “We 
use stories of cases that have been closed in the 
courts and conviction secured, but certain un- 
solved cases, handled similarly to the solved, 
make good reading if the mystery is kept in 
them from the first and the detective work is 
featured. Murder is the paramount crime, but 
there are other possible subjects. Length of sto- 
ries is from 4000 to 9000 words, with 6000 to 
7000 preferred. Articles run from 1000 to 6000 
words and we publish one to every five or six 
stories. Also use the following short material: 
(1) Spotlight Department — outstanding items 
with an unusual element or humorous twist, with- 
out pictures; (2) Silhouettes—300 to 700 words, 
with action photographs, on unusual and inter- 
esting personalities in crime field; (3) Rogues’ 
Gallery—200 to 600 words on notorious or in- 
teresting imposters, forgers, fraud artists, etc., 
possibly with one photograph; (4) Crime Vig- 
nettes—200 to 600 words on famous or unusual 
crimes, police methods, crime oddities or anec- 
dotes, possibly with one photograph; (5) Apt 
Sayings — quotations from well-known authori- 
ties, famous detectives, officials, writers, etc., with 
a bearing on crime or criminals, crime preven- 
tion or law enforcement, up to 125 words, pos- 
sibly with one photograph. Good photographs 
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are important. Payment is from $2 to $5 each, 
on the basis of those the editors expect to use, 
but you may specify payment on publication for 
pictures actually used. Payment for stories runs 
from 2¥ec to 4c a word, on acceptance ; higher 
for super-excellent material. Payment for articles 
runs about the same as for stories. Payment for 
Spotlight, Rogues’ Gallery, Crime Vignettes and 
Apt Sayings material is from 2c to 5c a word, 
on wordage published, depending on whether re- 
vision is necessary and on the merit and value 
of the material; accepted photos, $5 each. Pay- 
ment for Silhouettes is $40.00, including photo. 
Write for booklet, ‘Hints to T. D. Writers,’ which 
gives requirements in greater detail.” 


Play Publishers 


Willis N. Bugbee Company, 428 S. Warren 
Street, Syracuse 2, New York. Willis N. Bugbee, 
Editor. “We use one-act and three-act comedy 
and mystery plays. Cash payment.” 


Book Publishers 


Miles Publishing Company, 1709 W. Eighth 
Street, Los Angeles 14, California. Barbara Mc- 
Court, Editor. “We publish outstanding non- 
fiction, particularly self-help and instructional, of 
at least 25,000 words. Juveniles, pre-school age 
preferred. No fiction. Query first regarding all 
manuscripts, enclosing self-addressed, stamped 
envelope. Report in one month. Payment is by 
semi-annual royalty contract.” 


Thomas Nelson & Sons, 385 Madison Avenue, 
New York City 17. Muriel Fuller, Editor. “At 
the present time we are publishing only juvenile 
books, and very few of those. Our list for 1946 
is filled, and we have no specific needs at the 
present time. We are glad to read any manu- 
script submitted to us, but do not invite whole- 
sale submissions of manuscripts because of our 
small list. Report in four to six weeks. Payment 
on royalty basis.” 

Pitman Publishing Corporation, 2 W. 45th 
Street, New York City 19. “We publish tech- 
nical books; college technical and science, busi- 
ness and economics, shorthand and business edu- 
cation; arts. We give every manuscript the at- 
tention it deserves, but in general we are inter- 
ested only in manuscripts by authors whose pres- 
tige in a field of knowledge justifies their writing. 
Our authors are more often professionals in their 
subject-matter fields than professional writers. 
No fiction?~Report in one day to six months, de- 
pending on importance of manuscript. Payment 
on semi-annual royalty basis.” 
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VIRGINIA SLAUGHTER 


Six years editor 
national writer's magazine 


Constructive criticism of 
mss. Individual assign- 
ments and training for 
beginning writers. Per- 
sonal collaborations. 
Free reading and report 
on novels. 


PROFESSIONAL 
INDIVIDUAL 
TRAINING 
FOR WRITERS 


RATES: 90c per 1000 words to 5000; 50c 
per 1000 thereafter. 


Write for information concerning beginner’s 
course and personal collaboration, 


All mss. except novels, returned within 
10 days. 


VIRGINIA SLAUGHTER 


574-D Terrace Ave. Cincinnati 20, Ohio 








EXPERIENCED AUTHOR'S TYPIST 
Manuscripts typed accurately and 
promptly. 50c a thousand words, with 
carbon copy. 


ANN E. GOULD 


348 Kenwood Ave., Delmar, N. Y. 











WRITING FOR THE JUVENILES 


is easy, profitable and pleasant. The largest market on 
to beginning writers, and the only one where you can EARN 
AS YOU LEARN! One of my graduates sells more than 
$100 worth of stories and articles er 4 ial 
course of instruction in WRITING FOR THE JUVENILE 
MAGAZINES teaches everything it is necessary to know. 
Write for terms. Mention Writer’s Digest. 
MAITLAND LEROY OSBORNE 
23 GREEN STREET WOLLASTON 70, MASS. 
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A LOW COST PUBLISHING SERVICE 
for Authors 


] 

] 

] 

) We print, publish and distribute your manuscripts in 
book and pamphlet format. Send for free folder. 
» 
> 





The William-Frederick Press 
Pamphlet Distributing Co., Inc. 
313 West 35th St., New York te N. Y. 
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MANUSCRIPTS TYPED 


neatly, accurately and promptly. Minor errors 
corrected. 40c a thousand. Carbon copy free. 


ETHEL J. GREAVES 


Box 243, Chester, W. Va. 








SONG WRITERS 


SEND US YOUR POEM FOR MUSICAL SETTING 


Music composed to your words, songs revised; copy- 
rights secured. Send us your best poem for immediate 
examination and Free Rhyming Dictionary. 


RICHARD BROS. 
25 Woods Building Chicago 1, Illinois 
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Simon and Schuster, Inc., 1230 Sixth Avenue, 
New York City 20. Henry W. Simon, Editor. 
“We publish full-length novels of high calibre. 
Also distinctive non-fiction book-length manu- 
scripts. Report in a minimum of two weeks.” 


Transatlantic Arts, Forest Hills, New York. 
Dr. George Vajna, Editor. ‘We are devoted to 
the publication of books of only the highest 
artistic quality of subject matter. We are inter- 
ested in receiving manuscripts of any length and 
concerned with the following types of subject 
matter: history, biography, economics, sociology, 
natural history, travel, folklore, photography, 
languages, dictionaries, poetry, drama, short 
stories, literary anthologies, music, dance, cook- 
ery, juveniles and picture books for children, 
fine arts, arts and crafts, architecture, essays, 
humor and criticism. We are also interested in 
fiction by young Americans, regardless of whether 
or not they have been published before. All 
fiction, to qualify for consideration, must fall 
into the classification of literature. We buy pho- 
tographs if a subject suggests photographic docu- 
mentation. Report in two weeks to one month. 
Payment is in standard advances and royalties 
based on sales.” 


The John C. Winston Company, 1006 Arch 
Street, Philadelphia 7, Pennsylvania. “We are 
general book publishers, with exception of cur- 
rent fiction. Our list includes juveniles, text- 
books, and religious. books, both adult and 
juvenile. Report usually in two weeks to one 
month. Payment is on annual royalty basis un- 


less for fragmentary manuscripts, which are’ 


sometimes bought outright.” 


Syndicates 


Atlantic & Pacific Features Syndicate, Box 
2222, Hollywood 28, California. Jack Parker, 
Managing Editor. “We use spot news photos 
which must be exclusive, nudes, and human 
interest photos. Report in 30 days. Payment de- 
pends on value.” 


Holmes Feature Service, 135 Garrison Avenue, 
Jersey City 6, New Jersey. George R. Holmes, 
Editor. “We use general, news and scientific 
features and photos. Report in two weeks. Pay- 
ment on outright purchase basis, lc a word and 
up and $5.00 for photos, or 50-50 basis on sales.” 


Select Features Company, 565 Fifth Avenue, 
New York City. A. A. Preciado, General Man- 
ager. “We are in the market for the following: 
(1) short daily features of not more than 350 
words which can win a permanent spot in a daily 
newspaper. No humor or inspirational features 
wanted; (2) 1200-word ghosted articles with 
famous people on timely subject with original 
viewpoint. Should be in series of from three to 
six articles; (3) two column panels which tell 
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striking story. Report in two weeks. While our 
policy is to pay on standard royalty basis, we will 
also arrange to pay upon acceptance first-class 
rates and allow writers who produce, weekly 
drawing accounts against royalties.” 


Trade Journals 


The American Printer, 9 E. 38th Street, New 
York City 16. Mrs, Biruta Sesnan, Managing 
Editor. Issued monthly; 25c a copy; $2.00 a 
year. “We use case studies of successful printing 
plants, 2500 to 3000 words, with photographs. 
Emphasis on production methods, plant. man- 
agement, mechanical features. Report in one 
month. Payment is lc a word.” 


Asbestos, 17th Floor, Inquirer Building, Phila- 
delphia 30, Pennsylvania. A. S. Rossiter, Editor. 
Issued monthly; 25c a copy; $2.00 a year. “We 
are in need of short (say 800 words) articles 
concerning the withstanding of some asbestos 
product of severe conditions, such as fire, flood, 
wind, etc. We sometimes buy photographs if 
pertinent to subject of Asbestos, Report in two 
weeks. Payment is $1.00 per 100 words, on ac- 
ceptance, generally within two weeks after re- 
ceipt.” 


Brotherhood of Locomotive Firemen and En- 
ginemen’s Magazine, 2112 E. 46th Street, Cleve- 
land 3, Ohio. Ray Scott, Editor. Issued monthly; 
20c a copy; $2.00 a year. “We use stories of in- 
terest to men, preferably with railroad back- 
ground. Report in one month. No regular rate. 
Payment on acceptance.” 


Dance, 520 W. 34th Street, New York City 1. 
Rudolf Orthwine, Editor. Issued monthly; 25c 
a copy; $3.00 a year. ‘We use short stories, 600 
to 1000 words, pertaining to dance. Must not 
contain technical inaccuracies, nor obvious refer- 
ences to ballet and other dance personalities, 
living or dead. Also historical articles, authen- 
tically based, 600 to 1500 words, Personal in- 
terviews and short essays on trends of dance and 
theater also used. No photographs or poetry. 
Report in two weeks to two months. Payment 
is $10.00 per article, on publication.” 


The Exhibitor, 1225 Vine Street, Philadelphia, 
Pennsylvania. Herbert M. Miller, Editor. Issued 
weekly; 10c a copy; $2.00 a year. “We are in 
the market for material of a motion picture trade 
nature on order. Photographs bought. Rate of 
payment depends on article.” 


The Film Daily, 1501 Broadway, New York 
City 18. Chester B. Bahn, Editor. Issued daily 
except Saturdays, Sundays, holidays; 10c a copy; 
$10.00 a year. “We use spot news of the motion 
picture industry. No fiction, photographs or 
poetry. Payment is 35c an inch. 
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ARE YOUR STORIES SELLING 





greatest success. 


Katharine Newlin Burt, author of many 
best sellers includi “‘Quest,’’ ‘*The 


Monkey’s Tail ‘No Surrender,.’’ 
“Fatal G 


ift’” and recently Fiction Edi- 
tor of Ladies’ Home Journal: ‘‘I’d have 
started sooner on a literary 
career. But there was no Palmer In- 
stitute then.’’ 


FROM “PULPS" TO "SLICKS" 

"It will doubtless interest you to know that 
the Course is already bearing fruit. My pur- 
pose as you may recall, was to get away from 
the pulp paper and edge into the smooth, or 
illustrated. field. I've accomplished that in 
two instances in the past two months."— 


C. P., Ohio. 
TO NEW WRITERS 


You don't have to be a genius to become 
a successful writer. Conrad was a sailor at 
20. Kipling was a clerk. Vina Delmar was a 
stenographer. Jim Tully was a hobo. Most 
authors come from ordinary walks of life. 
Many others could have succeeded had they 
used this proven, modern short cut method 
of training. 


STEADY GROWTH— 
A PROMISING FUTURE 

"| had never sold a word of fiction before 
enrolling for Palmer Training. My first sales 
netted me about $40 per month on the side. 
My first straight fiction story sold for $45. 
Then | sold one for $250. Recently another 
for $100. “What | have been able to do | 
attribute almost entirely to Palmer guidance." 
—H. S. S., Hollywood, Calif. 


ENDORSED BY FAMOUS AUTHORS 
Rupert Hughes, Gertrude Atherton, Ruth 
Comfort Mitchell, Julie M. Lippman, Jesse 
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— IN THE RIGHT PLACES? 
— AT THE RATES YOU WANT? 


Are you satisfied with the quality of your writing. Are you getting 
more checks than refusals from editors? Do you have plenty of new ideas? 

If the answer is no, if you want to improve your work, your satis- 
faction, your income, here may be the answer. 

Since 1917, through two world wars, through carefree and depressing 
times, without interruption, Palmer Institute of Authorship has helped 
established writers, as well as aspiring men and women who want to 
write, to attain success. 


HOW PALMER HELPS 


Two basic reasons for the success of Palmer graduates are: 

First, Palmer teaches fiction, dramatic story writing—the basis of big 
pay writing in all fields (short stories, novels, mysteries, newspaper 
features, magazine articles, radio agg § 

Second, Palmer staff gives complete, thorough training and close per- 
sonal attention to each student's work—shortening the period of train- 
ing and directing each one into the field where he may expect the 


Being successful writers themselves Palmer instructors know and under- 
stand the trials and tribulations. From their vast experience they know when 
and where and how to give constructive criticism, how to give encourage- 
ment, how to develop latent ability and how to rekindle old enthusiasm. 


Lynch Williams, Katharine Newlin Burt and 
others. 

Palmer Institute is an approved home study 
school, one of a carefully selected group of 
schools which qualify for listing in the Blue 
Book of the National Home Study Council, 
Washington, D. C. 

These facts evidence the dependability of 
Palmer Institute and the character of its 
training. 


FREE OFFER TO HELP YOU 
OUR 42 PAGE BOOKLET 


"The Art of Writing Salable Stories"—will 
be sent free of cost or obligation if you want 
to become a really successful writer, to enjoy 
an ideal part time or full time career—money, 
travel, independence, recognition. It tell 
how Palmer can help you. Write today for 
your copy. Address Palmer Institute of Au- 
thorship, Hollywood 28, Calif., Desk CAI25. 





Palmer Institute of Authorship, Established 1917 
6362 Hollywood Bivd. 
Hollywood 28, California. Desk CA125 

Please send me free illustrated booklet, ‘‘The Art of 
Writing Salable Stories,”’ explaining the unique features 
of your training in writing for profit. I understand 
this request is confidential and no salesman will call. 
































































































LITERARY 
HELP 


FROM A SELLING WRITER 


I am offering you ~ help after making a liv- 
ing with the = for 15 years. During the past 
five years | have sold EVERY MANUSCRIPT | 
have written. That is why | KNOW I can 
help YOU, 

| have no stereotyped forms or ‘‘courses.” 
My help is strictly individual, designed to make 
YOUR MANUSCRIPT sell. 


Books are my specialty, though other 
types of material are gladly ac- 
cepted. Write today for terms and 
complete details. 


601 SO. VERMONT AVE., LOS ANGELES 5 


CHARLES “=~ 








MANUSCRIPTS 


Neatly and Accurately Typed with 
Minor Editing. 
Fifty Cents Per Thousand Words 
WINEY LANDIS 
1365 Kennedy St., N. W., Washington, D. C. 


SONGWRITERS 


If you have ambitions to become a suc- 
cessful songwriter, INVESTIGATE OUR 
OFFER NOW!!! 


This is What We Offer 


1. A well known Hollywood composer will write 
the melody for your song poem or lyric. 

2. We furnish you with manuscript lead sheet 
copies and professional recordings of your 
song. 

3. We give you full cooperation and intelligent 
guidance in the exploitation of your song. 

4. Free examination of all song material. 

Our staff includes top notch arrangers and 

talented writers who have already received na- 

tional recognition for their outstanding musical 
arrangements and for the songs they have writ- 
ten. They are all well known for their work in 

Hollywood Motion Picture Studios and on the 

radio, Our many satisfied clients are proof of 

the excellence of our service. 

Send your song material today for FREE EX- 

AMINATION or write for full details. Do it 

NOW!! 


CINEMA SONG COMPANY 


Dept. L-11 P. O. Box 670 
Beverly Hills, Calif. 
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National Engineer, Room 1736, 176 W. Adams 
Street, Chicago 3, Illinois. Thomas G. Thurston, 
Editor. Issued monthly; 10c a copy; $1.00 a 
year. “We use articles on the use, operation and 
maintenance of power plant equipment including 
power generating, refrigeration, heating and 
ventilation, electrical machinery, and related 
equipment. Seldom use photographs except on 
special assignment. Report in 15 days. Payment 
is Yc to le a word, depending on the character 
and value of the information.” 


Oil & Soap, 35 E. Wacker Drive, Chicago 1, 
Illinois. H. L. Roschen, Editor. Issued monthly; 
40c a copy; $4.00 a year. Official organ of the 
American Oil Chemists’ Society for research 
papers. “We use technical articles only. No 
payment.” 


Retail Tobacconist, 1860 Broadway, New York 
City 23. Arnold Gisnet, Editor. Issued bi-weekly ; 
$2.00 a year. “We use success stories of retail 
tobacco storekeepers anywhere in U. S., 500 to 
1000 words. Store and stock description, dis- 
play, advertising, etc. Photographs bought. Re- 
port in three weeks. Payment is $2.00 for photos 
and lc a word, on publication.” 


The Sample Case, 632 N. Park Street, Colum- 
bus, Ohio. James Daly, Editor. Issued monthly ; 
10c a copy; $1.00 a year. “We use sales and 
business articles, 1000 to 1200 words, Payment 
is %c a word, on publication.” 


Specialty Salesman Magazine, 307 N. Mich- 
igan Avenue, Chicago 1, Ilinois. H. J. Bligh, 
Editor. Issued monthly; 10c a copy; $1.00 a 
year. ‘“‘We use inspirational sales articles up 
to 1500 words which encourage and _ instruct 
and guide the salesman to success. No photo- 
graphs bought. Report in two weeks. Payment 
is %c a word, on acceptance.” 


Tobacco, 15 W. 47th Street, New York City 
19. Reuben R. Thompson, Editor. Issued 
weekly; 10c to 25c a copy; $3.00 a year (domes- 
tic); $5.00 a year (foreign). “We use trade 
correspondence only; short items of news. No 
photographs bought. Payment is 20c to 25c an 
inch, on 15th of month following publication.” 


Tobacco Jobber, 1860 Broadway, New York 
City 23. Arnold Gisnet, Editor. Issued monthly; 
20c a copy; $2.00 a year. “We need features up 
to 1000 words on actual operations of specific 
wholesale houses in the tobacco field: i.e., how 
Jones Wholesalers of Tulsa, Okla. control in- 
ventory, or decide to enter a new territory, or 
open up a branch office, or construct a ware- 
house. Also need success stories on careers of 
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outstanding jobbers in the tobacco field and 
their firms. We buy photographs to illustrate 
articles. Report in one month. Payment is $2.00 
for photos and lc a word, on publication.” 


Your Music, 359 Lexington Avenue, New 
York City 17. Yvonne de Rochefort, Managing 
Editor. Issued monthly; 25c a copy; $3.00 a 
year. “We need good, well-written articles con- 
cerning all phases of music, music appreciation, 
etc., and short anecdotes, preferably humorous, 
about well-known people in music. Also want 
contributions for our Game Book section. The 
articles must be unusual, factual, inspirational 
and helpful. We can use pictures of little-known 
people in music and pictures in story form. 
Poetry must be good, not too long and directly 
concerned with music. Report within ten days 
and acknowledge every manuscript. Every re- 
turned manuscript has the actual report from 
the five Editors, who must read and pass on it, 
attached to it so that writers can get a better 
idea of their thinking. Every contributor gets 
three free copies of the magazine, one a month 
for three months, so they can get our slant better. 
Payment depends on material, never less than 1c 
a word, on publication.” 





Eleventh H. M. Fellowship 
Sir: 

Since 1935 Houghton Miffin Company have 
offered Literary Fellowships to promising writers 
who need financial assistance to complete book 
projects. These Fellowships are offered in fic- 
tion and non-fiction, not more than two Fellow- 
ships to be awarded in any one year. Applica- 
tions will be received between November 1, 1945, 
and January 1, 1946, awards to be made as 
soon.as possible after the closing date. 

These Fellowships of $1500 each are payable 
in monthly installments of $125, $500 of the 
total to be considered an advance against royalty. 
The royalty rate will be 10% of the retail price 
on the first 2500 copies, 122% on the next 2500 
copies, and 15% thereafter. 

Contestants should submit, along with the ap- 
plication blank, the following: 

Detailed synopsis or description of the project 
for which an award is asked. 

Samples of proposed treatment (or as many 
chapters as applicant may have completed). 

Examples of past work, either published or 
unpublished. 

Letters from at least two responsible persons. 
These letters may be sent direct to Houghton 
Mifflin Company or many be enclosed with ap- 
plication. They may refer either to applicant’s 
character, or literary qualifications, or both. 

Photograph of contestant, if available. 

HovucutTon Mirr.in Co. 
2 Park St., 
Boston, Mass. 
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Work With Actual 
FICTION WRITERS 


We have a limited number of actual authors who are 
available to you for individual instruction, advice and 
collaboration- 

Write for Free Descriptive Folder 


THE WRITER'S GUILD 
509 Fifth Avenue, New York 17, N. Y. 


CORRESPONDENTS WANTED 


to represent national monthly trade publication of 
the bottled soft drink industry. To supply news and 
feature material. Photographs also wanted. Write for 
outline of editorial requirements. 


AMERICAN CARBONATOR AND BOTTLER 
161 Spring Street, N. W., Atlanta 3, Ga. 








EXPERT TYPING SERVICE 


Minor corrections. Neat, accurate work. Orig- 
inal and carbon, mailed flat. Pica type. 50c a 
thousand words. Poetry Ic line. 


WILLA FREDRICKS 


Rt. No. 3, Box 179-A, Duluth 3, Minn. 











HAVE YOU WRITTEN A SONG? 


Give your song a chance in the movies— 
to become popular. Maybe you have a hit 


song. If it’s good we'll broadcast it quickly. 
Send Song Today For Free Examination 

HOLLYWOOD SONG PARADE Devt. G-1 

6253 Hollywood Bivd., Hollywood 28, California 











Are You Floundering For Lack of 
Literary Guidance? 


CONSULT US NO OBLIGATION 


We invite you to submit manuscripts for ma, ® reading. 
Manuser: uscripts will be returned promptly if vailable. 

accepted they will =e submitted to rellable “Subliahers. 
NEW WRITERS WELCOM 


WRITERS “CIRCLE: RENSEB PRESS 
30 Church St., Suite 4: 439, NEW YORK CITY 7, N. Y. 


“WHAT’S THE QUICKEST 


WAY TO GET AHEAD?" 


There are 5 main highways to “QUICK” financial advance- 
ment. These five highways are explained in a little folder 
by Dr. Tibolt, one of America’s builders of thousands of suc- 
cessful men. The folder is free while the printing lasts. 
Send for your copy today. It might change your whole life. 
It did others. They say. “‘At last a system 4 really 
WORKS.” Write Frank Tibolt, Ph.D., 31G, Phila. 


SONGWRITERS 


Phonograph record manufacturer offers 














songwriters rare opportunity to collabo- 
rate with Hit Composers on percentage 
basis plus moderate printing and copy- 
righting charge. Submit poems for ex- 
amination and advice without obligation. 


RECOLA RECORDING CO. 
6605 Hollywood Bivd., Hollywood 28, Calif. 
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MAP YOUR COURSE 
TO SUCCESS! 
























No matter how old or young you are, 
you can make a place for yourself in 
your chosen work IF YOU KNOW THE 
FORMULA. 

Careers will help you get that form- 
ula, without Hocus-Pocus or mystic dog- 
mas, and guide you along the highway 
to success. 

If you really want to succeed in your 
chosen profession; if you have {faith- 
fully tried to achieve that pinnacle, and 
have failed, then, it’s time to consult the 
organization that has charted a course 
to advancement. It can be yours! 


Write today, for complete details. 


Coneer 


117 E. Colorado Street 
Pasadena Il, California 


MANUSCRIPT TYPING 


Neat, Accurate Work. Prompt Service. 
Fifty Cents Per Thousand Words. 


H. N. JOHNSON 
P. ©. Box 85 Jacksonville 1, Fia. 

















The Mills in 
Washington 


By LARSTON D. FARRAR 


\ J ASHINGTON is whackier than 
ever, more crowded than ever — 
and more interesting (especially on 
windy days!) than ever, if possible. Despite 
predictions otherwise, the nation’s capitol 
did not become barren of writing talent 
when the Office of War Information folded 
shortly after the Japs did. 

And even more contrary to forecasts and 
some Republican claims, OWI writers did 
NOT have to get down on their knees and 
beg for jobs. Most of them—the writers, 
not the Republicans—went right into 
public relations work for private companies, 
were employed by magazines which main- 
tain Washington offices, found places on 
Washington newspapers, or took refuge, 
having once formed the habit, in some 
other government agency as writers or 
editors. 

Yes, the boys and gals are still with us. 
If you need any proof, visit the bar of the 
National Press Club some day between 5 
and 6:30 p.m. You'll likely see Carlisle 
Bargeron, Wythe Williams, James L, Wick, 
and a whole lot of other big wigs standing 
around watching others drink. Whenever 
someone leaves that bar, there’s someone 
else waiting to take his place. 





your service, 


same for you. 


of songs. 





TO THOSE WHO WRITE WORDS 


ova for songs, but can't write music 
We may be able to help you. Our organization of trained composers and songwriters is at 
Collaborate with professional songwriters and make the most of your song-writing ability. 

cS When you collaborate with FIVE STAR MUSIC MASTERS you can rest assured that your poem 

will be set to music by craftsmen whose skill is unequaled! 

We have rendered satisfactory service to writers in all parts of the world and we can do the 

a For free examination and details, send poems on any subject to America's foremost creators 

We have complete recording equipment for making the best quality professional recordings. 


457 Beacon soc. FIVE STAR MUSIC MASTERS sosron s, mass. 
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Washington is definitely full—in more 


ways than one! 
* * * 


An even more intriguing place to see 
some big name writers in Washington is in 
the press club’s game room, where the boys 
gather to play gin rummy, dominoes, bridge 
or just plain poker—and for blood! 

On a typical day can be seen Carey Long- 
mire, whose articles in Collier’s are always 
worth reading; Boyden Sparks, who visits 
the club when he isn’t on a jaunt for Sat- 
evepost; Eugene Racklis, who has stuff in 
Parade, etc., and many another. 

+ ¥ * 


One sheep who was astray but has re- 
turned to the Washington fold is Dr. Dios- 
dado M. Yap, hustling editor-publisher of 
Bataan Magazine, the English-language 
Filipino news-magazine. 

Dr. Yap made a hurried trip to the Phil- 
ippines to look over the devastation, tarried 
longer than he expected to, came back con- 
vinced that the spiritual and mental chaos 
among his people is as great as the physical 
ruin that greeted him wherever he went. 

A native of Baybay (pronounced “bye 
bye”), Leyte, Dr. Yap said he could hardly 
believe that the Manila of today is the same 
city he had seen only a few years ago. 

He returned with a greater determina- 
tion than ever to build Bataan Magazine 
into an influential journal for his people in 
this country and for the Americans in the 
Philippines. He is interested in articlés that 
“interpret America to the Filipinos and yet 
give Americans a glimpse of the Philip- 
pines.” He opened a Manila office and 
said that his monthly will be circulated 
widely in the islands. Already, hundreds 
of copies a month go to the Philippines. 


* * * 


What Washington resident this year 
wrote the best “best-seller” to come out of 
the capital ? 

That’s no trick question, but you'll likely 
not guess the answer. 

The author was none other than George 
C. Marshall, general of the army, whose 
biennial report as Chief of Staff quickly 
headed for the top in reader interest. Al- 
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UP TO $500 IN A WEEK! 


TRAINING IN FICTION WRITING 


Absolutely Dependable— 
Professional—Personal 


For 25 years S. T. C. has proved its ability 
to train writers successfully. Ask for free 
booklet, “The Way Past the Editor,” and 
coupon for free MS. report. 


THE SIMPLIFIED TRAINING COURSE 
1836 Champa St., Denver, Colo. 


MANUSCRIPTS TYPED IN CANADA 


Neat, accurate work; minor corrections in spelling and 
grammar if desired; carbon copy free; mailed flat, 50c per 
thousand words; special rates for scripts over 10,000 words. 


MRS. ARTHUR ABBOTT 
22 Summerhill Gardens, Toronto, Ontario, Canada 


FOR ONE WRITER 


Who'd made only $5 I sold $450 worth (also an article for 
her husband to FOREIGN SERVICE at $75, another to HOLY 
NAME JOURNAL). I know markets. Where would you send 
an article on aiding the deaf? I sold it to SONOTONE CORP. 
for another $75. I've sold all types, from books to shorts. 
Journalism grad, U. of Ill., 17 years as agent. Reading fee: 
$1 first 1,000 words, 50c per 1,000 additional. Maximum 
$15. 10% charged on sales made. 


JOHN T. KIERAN 


1604 Vermilion, Danville, Ill. 


Writing for own use or for others, “INFORMATION 
FOLIOS” (little “how-to-do-it’ or ‘“‘money pokes 
courses) sold by mail. Tremendous field; a cinch for 
writers like yourself. Full instructions: Material wanted 
... how and where to sell it . . . actual sample Folios 
and’ sales-literature produced and ‘being marketed right 
now by the undersigned (a veteran, successful operator) 

sent on receipt of only $2.00. Hurry! 
MADEIRA, OHIO 


CARL TIREKOP, Box WD12, 


HERE ARE THE ANSWERS 


*“*MANUSCRIPT TECHNIQUE" 
By Dee Davison Sledge 


Introduction by JACK WOODFORD 
“‘No matter how much is said ss aoe 5 writing, one question 
..- . how is mM a book tells how. 
or writ ng it. 

at avery writer would use MANUSCRIPT TECHNIQUE 
as a constant reference, they would learn many tricks 
which help to sell more. How can the average scribe do 
without it?”’— Independent | t Weiter. 


GUILD PUBLISHING COMPANY 
P. ©. Box 6068-D Houston 6, Texas 
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ANALYZE HANDWRITING 


ify for Cert ho-Ana New uncrowded. 
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ready, distribution has topped the million 
mark. 

Robert A. Ritter, of the Government 
Printing Office, estimated nearly 3,000 
copies of the report, written in brilliant 
style, were sold by Uncle Sam the first day 
at a dollar each. The GPO printed 30,000 
copies. 

Simon & Shuster printed 100,000 copies 
of a paper edition at $1 a copy and ordered 
two more printings. 

The United States News here printed 
300,000 copies, distributed them free. The 
Infantry Journal will print 100,000 copies 
of a 25-cent edition. 

Forgive us, but we have to say it. If 
you want something written well —let 
George do it! 

¥ + * 

Richard S. (Dick) Fitzpatrick.is one of 
Washington’s noted magazine columnists, 
but few of those who read his racy material 
realize that he is paralyzed from the waist 
down and moves around only by means of 
a wheel chair. 

Dick was a close personal friend of the 
late Franklin D. Roosevelt and it was, in- 
deed, Roosevelt’s ever-inspiring example in 
overcoming infantile paralysis that helped 
Dick to fight the good fight when things 
seemed darkest. 

Dick holds down three writing assign- 
ments, in addition to doing a lot of free- 
lance work. He writes two Washington col- 
umns for The Newspaperman — “Capitol 
Chatter” and “News On the Dial”—and a 
monthly column for The Quill, official or- 
gan of Sigma Delta Chi, national honorary 
journalistic fraternity. 

He is also exclusive editor of Bataan 
Magazine. 

* * * 

The Washington News-Digest, edited by 
John J. O’Connor, is a little monthly spe- 
cializing in capitol news with a national 
slant. Its aim, according to O’Connor, is 
to reprint the best that is written from, 
about, or concerning Washington in any 
national magazine. 

So far, the magazine has been unable to 
pay for contributions, but O’Connor says 
he is “hopeful” that the day will soon 
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come when he can mail checks. The ad- 
dress is Washington Building, Washington 
5, D. C. 

* * * 

The armed services are discharging a lot 
of men who, although not Washingtonians 
before the war, expect to live here now and 
see if they can’t carve out a writing career 
in the national hot spot. 

Sergeant Harold Helfer, late of Leather- 
neck Magazine, expects to try his hand at 
free-lancing in Washington when he’s re- 
leased from the Marines. Harold, who for 
years wrote “Byways of Birmingham 
(Ala.)” while yours truly was doing a kin- 
dred column called “In Birmingham” on 
a competing paper in the same burg, has 
been successful in placing his fiction and 
fact articles in an increasing number of 
national magazines in the past several years. 

Joseph A. Billingsley, Jr., also lately of 
the Marines and before that a State De- 
partment attache in Shanghai (where he 
was captured by the Japs before this na- 
tion knew there was a war on), is going to 
try his hand at making a living by writing 
here, too. 

* * * 

A young writer who is going to play. a 
big part in developing an “atomic policy” 
for the U. S. A. is James R. Newman, 38- 
year-old former special assistant to Under- 
secretary of War Robert P. Patterson. 

Newman, who is co-author of “Mathe- 
matics and the Imagination” and the author 
of “The Tools of War,” a comprehensive 
history of weapons, has been named a spe- 
cial assistant to the Senate’s 11-man Atomic 
Energy Committee. 

Miscellaneous: Alfred M. (Al) Lilien- 
thal, the only “GI” representative at the 
San Francisco Conference last spring, is 
back at a State Department desk and plan- 
ning to crack the national magazines with 
some thought-provoking “think pieces.” . . . 
Francis X. Welch, managing editor of 
Public Utilities Fortnightly here, was ill but 
is well again. . . . Col. Charles MacArthur, 
noted writer and husband of Helen Hayes, 
first lady of the theater, is now wearing 
“civvies” again. . . . Novelist Alice Tisdale 
Hobart tried to explain to a group here 
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to its readers. 
authoritative. 


After a conscientious surve 
catalogues, WRITER’S DIG. 

All books selected make interesting reading and 
All are sold on a money-back guarantee. 


of over a score of publishers’ book 


EST recommends the following books 


are 





GRAMMAR AND REFERENCE 


Pe Ge Rs cncvcorscccenese $3.50 
john B. Opdycke 
re 1.00 
mbrose Bierce 
Grammar Simplified.... 1.25 
» h-- = Fernald 
SS Oi cactccoceens sen 3.50 


[= B Opdycke 
Desk Standard Dictionary... .. . 
Webster’s Dictionary 
Law of Copyright and Literary 
Property © 22.50 


Protection of Literary Property 3.75 
Philip Wittenberg 


A Manual of Copyright 
Practice ..... saat 
Margaret ‘Nicholson 


POETRY 


Unabridged Rhyming Dictionary 3.00 
Clement Wood 
Art on Technique of Writing 
Poe 2.50 


Clemant Wood 


. 3.00 


Complete Rhyming Dictionary.. 2.00 
Clement Wood 

First Principles of Verse........ 2.00 
Robert Hillyer 

1.75 


Walker’s Rima g Dictionary... 
J. Walker 


Verse Writing Simplified........ 1.50 


Robert Kingery Buell 


The Seven Principles of Poetry.. 2.50 

Anne Hamilton 
PLAYWRITING 

Playwriting for Broadway....... 2.00 
Leo Shull 

Technique of anal Writing 3.50 
Eugene 

PEG: SOE ovo vcinocmesics 3.00 
Kenneth T. Rowe 


RADIO WRITING 


Radio Dictionary .............. -50 
eonard Lewis 
Gateway to Radio.............. 2.50 


First and Erskine 
Do’s and Dont’s of Radic 
ri 


Ne oriccnctvey ep auvsens 1,00 
Ralph Rogers 
NE crescicsies save aedes 3.75 
Max Wylie 


More By Corwin............... 
Norman Corwin 


PLOT CONSTRUCTION 


Analysis of the Short Short Story 1.00 
Plotto 25.00 


Wm. Wallace Cook 


Plots and Personalities 1.75 
. E. Downey & 'E. H. Slosson 


36 Dramatic Situations. . . 2.00 
Georges Polti 
Plotting—How to Have a Brain 
EMRE SOB iG area i 3.00 
Jack Woodford 
Writers: Let’s Plot ............ 2.00 
Mildred 1. Reid 
101 Plots Used and Abused...... 1.25 


James Young 





JUVENILE WRITING 


Juvenile Story Writing.......... 


obinson 
My Juvenile Success Secrets. . 
aman 
SONG WRITING 


The Art of Song Writing 
So You Want to Write a Song.. 


SHORT STORY WRITING 


Stories You Can Sell 
Laurence D’ Orsay 

Writing Magazine Fiction...... 
Walter S. Campbell 

How to Revise Your Own Stories 
Anne Hamilton 


PRIZE CONTESTS 
Contest Gold 


BOOKS ON SLANG 
Hash House Lingo............. 
Western Words ... eediabatastans 
Ramon F, Adams 


BOOKS ON HUMOR 
The Gag Builder................ 
Don Ulsh 


The Art of Cartooning.......... 
Chuck Thorndike 


The Secrets of Cartooning...... 
Chuck Thorndike 


Comics and Their Creators 
Martin Sheridan 


anne | 5 ap oad 
oe 


Thesaurus of Humor 


ARTICLE WRITING 
Business Paper Writing 


2.00 
. 2.00 


2.50 
1,25 


2.50 
Pauline @ Wilfried Redmond 


Writing and Selling eel 
Feature Articles ... 

Helen M. Patterson 

the Magazine Article. .. 

arles Carson 

Magazine Article Writing...... 

. Brennecke 

Chats on Feature Writing 
Harrington 

The Magazine Article.......... 
Robert Crawford 

Writing Non-Fiction. 
Walter S. Campbell 


wee, 


. 3.65 


1.50 
3.25 
2.75 


3.00 


. 3.00 





MARKETING MANUSCRIPT 


The Writer’s Market 
A. M. Mathieu 


1945 Universal Photo Almanac.. 1.50 
Writers 1945 Year Book........ 50 
MISCELLANEOUS 
Characters Make Your Story.... 3.00 
Maren Elwood 

Let’s Write About You......... 2.00 
Charles Carson 

nevis PIN a sonic Sean mele 2.00 

Marie T. Rodell 
| eee 3.00 
Alfred Dashiel 

ey ene 2.00 
Louis De Jean 

/ ek are 3.00 
Jack Woodjord 

The Editor Accepts............ 2.50 
Earl Reed Silvers 

My Last Million Readers....... 3.00 
E. Gauvreau 

Narrative Technique .......... 2.50 
Thomas H. Uzzell 

The Profit in Writing.......... 3.00 
Laurence D’Orsay 

The Mind in the Making....... 1.00 
James Harvey Robinson 

Writer—Here’s How............ 1.00 
Mildred I. Reid 

Writers—Help Yourselves........ 2.00 
Mildred I. Reid 

Writers—Make It Sell.......... 2.00 
Mildred I. Reid 

Magazine Writing and Editing. 3.25 
Charnley & Converse 

Writing for Profit.............. 3.00 
D. Wilhelm 

Making Manuscripts Salable.... 2-00 
Walter Des Marais 

Modern Criminal Investigation. . 3.00 
Dr. Harry Suderman 

Profitable Publicity ee 
Henry F. Woods, jr. 

Publicity ... cyic wien bnarcg a 
Henry M. Baus 

Putting “‘It” in the Coluran.... 3.00 
Ben Arid 

Writing Novels to Sell.......... 2.50 
Laurence D’Orsay 

Why Write A Novel............ 3.00 
Jack Woodford 

How to Write for Money....... 1.50 
jack Woodford 

The Best From Yank........... 3.50 
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FOR THE BEGINNING WRITER: 


Tips and sound information that enable men 
and women who have never sold fiction, but 
who are intelligent and write good English, to 
learn enough about writing to make a little 


money at it. 


FOR THE SELLING WRITER: 

Market requirements and news of new pub- 
lications that enable writers who are now sell- 
ing their work to sell a lot more of it at higher 


prices. 


FOR THE WOULD-BE WRITER: 


Professionally accurate ideas and facts about 
writing for persons whose preconceived notions 
about their job are mistaken. 


FOR EVERY WRITER: 
WRITER'S DIGEST 


writers take 5-cent-a-word time to see what's 
new in WRITER'S DIGEST. Pulpsters stop the 
cent-a-word mill long enough to take a look. 
And dewey-eyed hopefuls, heart-in-mouth, just 
HAVE to finish their copies before they go 
back to the desk to finish their “best story— 


so far." 


Come In — The Reading's Fun! 


A six-month subscription ($1.00) is offered 
on our usual money-back guarantee. 
don't like the third issue, drop us a postcard, 
and we'll refund your money in full. 
publisher with a genuine service to offer can 
make such a guarantee. 


WRITER'S DIGEST 
IS FUN TO READ — 


is fun to read. 





Writer's Digest 
22 East 12th Street 
Cincinnati 10, Ohio 


Gentlemen: 


Enter my six-month subscription to WRITER'S 
DIGEST for which | enclose $1.00. 





how she did the research for her best-selling 
“The Peacock Sheds Its Tail.” . . . Hilda 
Van Stockum, author of children’s books, 
has been giving away secrets of her craft, 
too, in public speeches. . . . Beauteous Clare 
Boothe Luce, who thinks Russia is a big 
“bogey-bear” (instead of just a bear), is 
rumored — again! —to be writing another 
play. . . . Wearing a green jade ring on 
each hand, she turned up on the hill one 
day telling friends casually: “Henry (Lucky 
Luce) just flew in from China, and brought 
them to me.” 

Lawrence E. Spivak, editor-publisher of 
The American Mercury who has been 
sponsoring a weekly radio forum for Wash- 
ington writers, deserves the orchid of the 
month for his efforts to make the average 
American think about the big problems 
ahead. 





PERSONALS 


(Continued from page 55) 


PACIFIC SCHOOL OF JOURNALISM, resident 
school licensed in the State of California, is now 
offering to non-students copies of its “Brief 
Fundamentals.” Material developed by director in 
more than 20 years of writing, editing and coach- 
ing. Many persons have been able to write edi- 
torially correct news stories and feature articles 
within few days. Chart read in less than hour. Al- 
ways at elbow for quick reference. Supply limited. 
Order your copy today. $1 total cost. Makes ideal 
Christmas gifts. We will send in Xmas envelope 
if you wish. Pacific School of Journalism, Box 
482, Bellflower, California. 





“MAIL ORDER WORLD,” 64 pages; 7 lesson Mail 
Course and Wholesale Directory, 25c. “Hawkins,” 
215 Lasanimas, Colorado Springs, Colorado. 





WOULD LIKE contact agent regarding movie scripts 
I wish to sell. A. K. Constantine, 2920 E. Lafay- 
ette, Stockton, Cal. 





ROSICRUCIAN Secret Teachings are offered to those 
who seek to use them solely for the perfection of 
their inner faculties, and in the mastering of the 
daily obstacles of life; the International Organi- 
zation of Rosicrucians will be happy to receive 
the requests of those who believe that worthiness 
and sincerity determine the right for one to 
have such wisdom; to them, a copy of “The Mas- 
tery of Life,” a fascinating book, will be given 
without price;: let this book guide you to the 
conservative plan whereby you may widen your 
scope of Personal Power. Simply address your 
letter to Scribe C.W.C., AMORC Temple, Rosicru- 
cian Park, San Jose, California. 


TYPING WANTED 


Clear, correctly-spaced typing on good paper helps 
sell your manuscript. Stenography is my forte. My 
years of experience can help you. 


50¢c per 1000 words. Carbon free. 


HAZEL HAUG 
1913 Rhodes Street, Arlington, Virginia 
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LADY, 36, of artistic tastes, invites correspondence 
with gentleman of fine artistic discrimination and 
broad cultural interests. Box D-3. 


SIXTY GREETING CARD (RD MARKETS. Quarter plus 
stamped envelope. J. Schlesinger, 15 Demarest 
Street, Newark 8, N. J 


PROFESSIONAL MAN, first class personality, now 
practicing, but not ’ socially inclined, would like 
to hear from woman with pleasing personality, 
good disposition and some means; benefits will be 
mutual; age 28 to 38. Would prefer one that likes 
country life. Write Box D-24. 


LOOK—“Buck McGee, Deputy,” a collection of my 
published short stories and verse (privately printed) 
and “Fifty Years at Sea and On The Prairie’ — 
a biography of two pioneers of Western Nebraska 
(1877)—both for $2.00. Ernest E. Nelson, 231 
Main St., Chadron, Nebr. 


TIPS ON HOW TO WIN: Contesters send for this 
magazine, 25c. Thelma Hlobik, 106 Washington 
Ave., Oakmont, Pa. 


“MARKETS FOR THE UNUSUAL”—Where to sell 
bright sayings, newspaper clippings, unusual 
tos, experi » etc., 25c. “Self-instruction in 
Writing’ "—guaranteed to teach anyone to write 
—complete course, 50c; “Breaking Into Print”— 
a more advance course—complete with markets, 
50c. “Avocations’—the Amateur Journal, 10c. 
Gerard’s—710 Gaston, Fairmont, W. Va. 


“WRITE THAT SONG JUST FOR FUN.” Truth 
about amateur songwriting. Booklet, 50c. Holden, 
Publisher, Germantown 1, Tenn. 


Fish 
Sir: 

This is to apprise you of the commencement 
of a new hobby magazine, “The American Aqua- 
rist,” for tropical fish fanciers. 

We will pay the rate of one-half cent per word 
for technical articles and appropriate fillers on 
the subject. Suitable cartoons will be paid for at 
two dollars a piece. 














E. J. Moeuter, Editor, 
The American Aquarist, 
Box 136, New Lots Station, 
Brooklyn 8, N. Y. 
Rate Raise 
Sir: 

We are raising our word rate to 1'¥%2c per word 
for all material outside of the very short news 
items on locker plants which are still 50c apiece. 
Payments for pictures remain $1.00 per piece. 

I haven’t seen a copy of Wrirer’s Dicest 
for ages. As far as I am concerned, I don’t 
even know if it is still in existence. How about 
sending me one occasionally and by the way, 
you still owe me a drink! 

Gauina P. Hopkins, Associate Editor, 
Quick Frozen Foods, 
82 Wall Street, New York 5, N. Y. 
® See above.—ED. 


SONGWRITERS 


BEAUTIFUL MUSIC FOR YOUR WORDS 
SEND YOUR POEMS, ANY SUBJECT 
For Immediate Examination and FREE BOOK: 

“YOUR FUTURE IN SONGWRITING" 


RADIO CITY MUSIC ACADEMY 
1674 BROADWAY, NEW YORK 19, N. Y. 
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Let’s Talk About 
Your Story 


YOU HAVE WRITTEN A STORY 


You think it’s good and you'd like to receive 
money for it. When you mail this story off to an 
editor two questions are in your mind: (1) To 
which editor should I send this? (2) How much 
is the story worth? 


Have you ever thought what questions come up in the 
editor’s mind when he picks up your story? He thinks: 
(1) How many of my readers will like this story? (2) 
Does this story satisfy the desire that prompts my readers 
to lay down good money to buy my magazine? 


To sell a story to an editor you must have his viewpoint, 
and see your story through his eyes. This is hard to do 
at any time, and even more difficult when it is your own 
story. 

The work of the Criticism Department of WRITER’S 
DIGEST is to teach you the editor’s viewpoint on o 


particular story that you send us. These are some of 
many points we answer for you: 


@ Do the first 200 words put the reader into the story? 


@ Are your characters the kind of people the reader can 
recognize and understand? Are the characters’ prob- 

lems the kind of problems the magazine pl meet 

themselves? 

Is the script wordy; does it need cutting? 


Is the dialogue realistic enough to give it the air of 
reality? 


@ What magazine wants to buy work such as this? 


@ Does the author know his subject, and is he enthusiastic 
enough to make the reader share the same enthusiasm? 

@.Would the story be paguenet by boiling the first three 
pages down to a half page? 

@ Is the climax spoiled by the author who is so for 
the reader to get his point ¢ he wens @ Manstbensd 
pointer? 

A detailed answer to the above and many other 
points particularly applicable to your own story 
is meat and drink to the sincere free-lance writer. 
The Criticism Department of WRITER’S DI- 
GEST does this for you; ably and professionally. 


Since 1919 we have been instrumental in help- 
ing thousands of writers to success. May we help 
you? 


The rates are $1 for each 1,000 words. Thus 
the fee for criticizing 5,000 words is $5. After 
5,000 words the fee is 60c for each additional 
thousand words. Verse, four cents the line: 
minimum, $1.00. Free report on novels. 


Let us work on one of your scripts. 


WRITER'S DIGEST 
22 East 12th St., Cincinnati 10, Ohio 
























































































































SHORTHAND in 


Weeks at Home 


Fomeus og ting Se nage No signe / symbols, 
AB gy MO arn; easy to wr and tran 
scribe, Fast preparation for a fob. urpeisingi yo cost. oo, 000 ta ht 


mail, Used in leading offices and Civ rvice. Write for e 
booklet. Speedwriting. Dept, 6712-5, 55 ws “42nd St.. N. Y. 18. 


MANUSCRIPTS TYPED 


Accurately—N eatly—Prom plly 
PROOF-READ 
Original and One Carbon 
50c per Thousand Words 
JANE GRACE 
212 South Alexandria Ave., Los Angeles 4, California 


WRITE FOR THE JUVENILES 


It is easy and profitable. | have sold hundreds 
of stories and articles for children, and | will help 
you sell yours. Personalized service at reason- 
able rates. 


DOROTHEA K. GOULD 
348 Kenwood Ave., Delmar, N. Y. 
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WRITERS!! ATTENTION!! 


We specialize in the criticism, re-writing, Ghost-writing 
and marketing of short stories, novels and various types 
of book length manuscripts. Original sermons and 
speeches prepared according to specifications. Printed lec- 
tures, sermons and outlines also furnished. Literary 
courses, FREE marketing advice. Request free circular. 


CONTINENTAL WRITERS’ AND SPEAKERS' BUREAU 
210 Fifth Ave., Dept. W.D., ew York, N. Y. 











a 
HOW TO TELL IT — WHERE TO SELL IT 
A New Kind of Service. 

What is wrong with your script. 

How to Correct it. 

Our staff includes: Recent Associate Editor large New 
York publishing house. Juvenile Expert. Published writer, 

Newspaper woman, Author and Lecturer. 


Write to: 


SOUTHERN LITERARY CLINIC 
Box 185, New Smyrna Beach, Fia. 


WORLD MARKETS NOW OPEN 


Writing Le become international and world markets are 

now open to ALL writers. For a unique agency service 

that fernishes world-wide sales representation, transla- 

tions into all languages. pee legal advice on writing, col- 

lects NO READING FEES, and is the home of WOOD- 

FORD'S SLANT, a monthly roe written by the 
Woodf: to 


inimitable Tack 
JAMES SLEDGE 


Houston 6, Texas 





P. ©. Box 6218, 


WRITE SONGS 


The writer of "BOOTS AND SADDLES” and other 
song hits will compose the melody for your song 
poem. Never has such an opportunity been offered 
new writers. Our fee is small. Our service large. 
Send your song poems for FREE examination. Write 
for details and FREE INSTRUCTIVE BOOKLET. 


HOLLYWOOD HARMONY HOUSE 


STUDIO D-8 
126 South La Brea, Los Angeles 36, California 
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Highest Rate In the Field 
Sir: 

We were pleasantly surprised to read your 
little story about Field & Stream and Ranch 
Romances in the September issue of WRriITER’s 
Dicest. Thanks for the ride. 

In the interest of accuracy and set the record 
straight, I would like to point out that our mini- 
mum rate is three cents a word and not two, and 
that our average payment is considerably in ex- 
cess of this. As a matter of fact, over the years 
Field & Stream has been the highest payer in 
the outdoor field, and we intend to maintain that 
average. 

Hucu Grey, Managing Editor, 
Field & Stream, 

515 Madison Avenue, 

New York 22, N. Y. 


“Little Magazine 
Sir: 

We have changed our address from P. O. Box 
238, Dallas, Texas, to our newly acquired head- 
quarters at 4041 Amherst, Dallas 5, Texas. We 
should appreciate notation of this change on any 
further announcement which you may see fit to 
favor us with in your splendid publication. 

Second, we should prefer not being listed as a 
poetry magazine. While it is true that we do 
carry eight full pages of poetry, in our attempt 
to get away from the idea of using poetry as 
fillers only, and to present as many good poets 
as possible in each issue, nevertheless, the rest of 
our 32-page publication is devoted to prose. We 
publish at least 2000 to 3500 word stories in each 
issue, we have a political department, a child- 
genius department, a department edited by a 
consultant psychologist, a department devoted to 
the achievements of both poets and prose-writers, 
and a book review department. 

Thirdly, beginning with the March-April issue, 
we shall, in addition to the free criticism and 
marketing advice on each story or article sub- 
mitted, in case it is not suitable for our use, make 
a payment of $5.00 for each story published. We 
pay $1.00 for each Strange Experience published 
in our department of that name, and $1.00 for 
the best solution of any Strange Experience 
previously published. We pay $1.00 for the best 
question submitted to the Ask Me Anything 
Department. In fiction we are especially in need 
of good fantasy stories and science-fiction stories 
written in a style considerably above the pulp 
level and from a thought-variant angle. 

In poetry we pay $1.00 each for the best ten 
poems published in any one issue. Besides this, 
several hundred dollars per year in cash prizes 
are offered for poetry. Among these is a $25.00 
cash prize for the best poem published during 
the year. 

LititH LorraIneE, Different, 
4041 Amherst, Dallas 5, Texas. 
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Ship Lore 
Sir: 

The sea and ships have always held a nos- 
talgic fascination for American writers, and many 
like McFee, Dana, Wetjen and others have been 
lucratively rewarded by their dramatized ac- 
counts of shipping and the men who follow this 
life. 

An entirely new field of ship design is open- 
ing up which will utilize new types of propulsion, 
plastics, electronic navigational aids, cargo load- 
ing and discharging devices and other mechani- 
cal contrivances designed to better ship opera- 
tions. In this field alone there are ample oppor- 
tunities for the free-lance who is interested in 
trade news reporting, as well as feature material 
for the more general interest publications. 

From the factual writer’s standpoint the ship- 
ping industry presents many opportunities since 
it is so closely tied-in with international and do- 
mestic trade, and with our national defense. 
Today there is a paramount opportunity for 
writes to reduce to simple, effective descriptive 
and dramatization the importance of American 
shipping to John Smith, farmer It has not been 
done thus far. Consequently a great mass of 
American readers have been denied the realiza- 
tion of how important the merchant marine is 
to their own prosperity and daily lives. 

Writers with a yen for historical fiction or 
facts will find a bonanza in the shipping indus- 
try. Its operations from 1700 onward through 
World War II are filled with facts as colorful 
and dramatic as fiction can be made. 

The National Federation of American Ship- 
ping represents about 95 percent of all American 
steamship owners. It extends its services to all 
writers who may be interested in the shipping 
industry. 

Joun Forney Rupy, 
National Federation of American Shipping, Inc. 
1341 Connecticut Ave., N W. 
Washington 6, D. C. 


EXPERT TYPING 
SHORT eae eee OR an LENGTH MS. 
TTRACTIVE — NEA 
VERBATIM oc ccccicre --40¢ rensend Words 
CORRECTIONS ....... “"50¢ Thousand Words 
PICA (Large) or ELITE (Smali) TYPE 
MAE LINDLEY 
M.A. Degree English 
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HELP FOR WRITERS! 


My stories are selling! Are yours? Successful fiction 
writer, editor, columnist, sports editor —_— others 
now. Criticisms: $1 per thousand words | ane 
instruction details upon request. 


FOY EVANS 
P. ©, Box 689, Athens, Ga. 
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Beginners 


Only 
SS 


N the 15th of each month, 
WRITER’S DIGEST enrolls a 
selected group of students in its Be- 
ginner’s Individual Course in Short 
Story Writing. Experienced students 
or writers with a good record of MS 
sales are not eligible. A monthly 
group of sincere students will be ac- 
cepted and trained. 

The purpose of this Beginner's 
Course in Writing is to show plain- 
ly the elements in writing and pains- 
takingly explain how to write short 
stories. The course lasts four months. 


RADUATES of the Beginner's 
Course in Writing will not sud- 
denly become professional writers, 
nor will they be able to do stories off- 
hand for the smoothpaper magazines. 
They WILL, however, understand a 
few secrets of professional writing, 
and be able to compose good readable 
English in the approved editorial 
form. Only sincere students desired. 
The price of this course is quite 
reasonable.* You will have oppor- 
tunity to study under experienced, 
professional editors who will take an 
individual interest in your progress. 
Complete details and an outline of 
the Beginner’ s Course in Writing that 
will intrigue and inspire you await 
sincere inquiries. 
We invite you to reply at once. 





WRITER’S DIGEST 
22 East 12th Street 
Cincinnati 10, Ohio 


Kindly send details of the yoo s Course in Writ- 


ing. This puts me under no obligation. 

NE FS, Ses oop hes Jett sw des eateuadadetitns pibkeoesel 
IR oivincts cachneueevune vee deanaeasseageenuauen 
GO ah apde is fanbed< aines seeciéns PD kins oa tadee< 








*We believe this to be the lowest priced short 
story course sold by a reliable institution. Money 
back agreement on ALL enrollments. 





Writer’s Digest is your best introduction when writing advertisers. 







































































Writer’s DIGEST 


|ebats Wm Qolbha—t-) 6am 
the REAL You. 


Advance ‘‘Yearsin Months”’ 


My _MIND-STIMULATOR awakens new Powers in your Mind 
to THINK-UP new, 4% making ideas in any field 
writing, , etc. To find success you must FIND 
YOURSELF . . the REAL YOU, your right vocation and 
our Rich, ‘Crestive Ability. My proved plan helps thousands, 
hey say: “At last a system that really WORKS. Turns 
“ordinary’’ ability into ‘‘extraordinary”’ pebioverpent. by point- 
ing out Hidden Opportunities and Earning- Power. ant 
change your whole life. It did others. Write Frank Tibolt, 
Ph.D., 33G, Phila. 20. 





SERVICE FOR WRITERS 


Manuscripts edited and typed for publication—short 
stories to book length novels; also Fiction Factory Plots 
for stories and practical, home-study, self-instruction 
course in Authorship. 

Write today for free details. 


Vv. LESLIE CLEMENS 
138 Cameron St, N Kitchener, Ontario, Can. 


Attention! 


WRITERS 


A manuscript typed neatly, accurately — technically 
perfect by a professional typist stands a better chance 
of being read and accepted by editors. Send your work 
to one who has been in the Lesiness since 1922. 

Good | a mailed flat with your original- 
Carbon charge for minor corrections. 
PROMPT SERVICE! 


RATES: 40c per 1000 words under 10,000 words 
36¢ per 1000 words over 10, 600 words 


ARTHUR WINGERT 
218 Lincoln Way East Chambersburg, Penna, 























TWO VALUABLE BOOKS 


for short-short story writers 


TECHNIQUE SELLS THE SHORT - SHORT 


By Robert Oberfirst 


“With the magazines screaming these days for the so- 
called ‘short-short,’ or extra-abbreviated short story, this 
book analyzes the technique of writing such salable works 
The author, well-known in this country as a literary 
agent and specialist of the short-short, masterfully 
takes apart short-shorts from a variety of quality, slick, 
pulp, and syndicated markets pointing out the features 
which make them marketable. An interesting, instructive 
guide to new writers.’”"—Philadelphia Inquirer, 


POSTPAID............$2.00 
WRITING THE SHORT-SHORT STORY 


By Robert Oberfirst and Others 


i by Sylvia E. 


Edited Kamerman and published by THE 
WRITER INC.,, this 


book contains important chapters 
on writing and selling short-shorts by Robert Oberfirsi, 

Ames Williams, alter S, Campbell, Hugh Bardley 
and others. “This is an excelient and concise textbook, 
and the first to deal quciusively ae what we Americans 
call short-shorts. This be of essential value 
to all those, a a in the teaching of 
‘practical’ writing, and bought by all those, 
an even greater number —*. wish to write.""—The Satur- 
day Review of Literature. 


POSTPAID............$2.00 
Send your order for these valuable 
books now to 


ROBERT OBERFIRST 


Literary Agent 


engaged 


WOODBINE, NEW JERSEY 








NEW YORK MARKET LETTER 
, (Continued from page 30) 


Armed Services or government agencies 
opportunity to enter. 

Metro-Goldwyn-Mayer’s annual Novel 
Award will be renewed for the third year. 
Constance Smith has resigned as director, 
to open her own literary agency about the 
first of the year. The new director will be 
Allen Marple, who recently left Collier’s. 
Address: 1540 Broadway, New York 18. 

Frederick Fell, Inc., 386 Fourth Avenue, 
New York 16 ,has recently inaugurated the 
Double F Mystery line. The first book in 
the series was issued November Ist. 

Capt. Paul Adler and Lt. Peyton Knight 
have joined forces to form a new book 
publishing firm known as Peyton Paul, 
Publishers. Temporary quarters are at 14 
East 90th Street, New York 28. 

Donald Porter Geddes has resigned as 
editor of Pocket Books, Inc. Freeman Lewis 
has succeeded him as editor. Editorial 
offices, formerly at 1230 Sixth Avenue in 
Radio City, are now located at 36 West 
44th Street, New York 18. 

Elizabeth Bevier Hamilton, who has done 
notable work as editor of children’s books at 
Harcourt, Brace & Co., has recently switched 
over to a similar position with William 
Morrow and Co., at 425 Fourth Avenue. 

If you have questions on copywright 
problems, Margaret Nicholson’s new book, 
“A Manual of Copywright Practice,” will 
give you a lot of straight-from-the-shoulder 
information, written so anyone can under- 
stand it. The Oxford Press is the publisher. 
And thanks to both author and publisher 
for filling a real need. 


SELL YOUR SHORT-SHORTS 
Serials, Articles, Columns, Poems 


$50, $100, $300, are some of the prices paid for 
published short-short stories. If you have written 
a short-short which you think should sell by all 
means let me try it for you in the current popular 
markets. Markets are also wide open for all types 
of serials and novels, syndicate columns and verse 
fillers, Reading and handling fees: $1 for short- 
shorts up to 2,000 words; $3 from 2,000 to 5,000 
words; serials and novels, $10; — and 
columns, $3 up to 3,000 words; poems, $1 each. 


ROBERT OBERFIRST 











Writer’s Digest is your best introduction when writing advertisers. 
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@ “MANY ARE CALLED, BUT FEW ARE CHOSEN” 


AUTHORITATIVE HELP WITHIN THE 
REACH OF ALL 


@ PLOTCARDS—tThe Perfect Plot- 
ting Device 


A deck of cards which supplies plot synopses of at 
least 150 words each—and supplies them FOREVER AND 
WITHOUT LIMIT. No two plots can be alike and 
mothing could be simpler to operate. You simply deal 
out a hand to yourself, and you have A COMP LETE, 
WORKABLE, PRACTICAL PLOT, READY FOR USE, 
mot merely a disconnected skele.on outline, a setting, 
or a jumble of words or sentences. 

Beware of Imitations. 


PRICE $1.00 


e HOW TO MAKE MONEY 
WRITING 


The fundamentals of story technique. A comprehensive, 
workable blueprint of how to build aa —, 


Price $1.00 


e COMPLETE WRITER'S REFER- 
ENCE LIBRARY 


A series of nine brochures, which will help you 


Price 25c 


whatever your writing or selling trouble. 
each, postpaid. 
1 


. The Nature of the Short Story. 

. Short Story Plots and Their Development. 

. The Development of the Short Story from the Plot. 

. Lifelike Characterization, Dialogue, and Description. 
The Essential Factors of Plot Value; Planning; 
Suspense; Twists; Reader’s Doubts, Etc. 

. Viewpoint and Visualization. 

. Setting, Atmosphere, Glamour, Transition, 

. Planning and Writing the Complete Story. 

. The Science of Selling Manuscripts. 

You may order any one, or the complete series of 

nine for Two Dollars. 


e THE FORMULA IN MODERN 
WRITING 


A series of analyses of the ‘‘formulas'’ used in 
writing the various types of fiction and non-fiction. 
No. 1—THE LOVE STORY. 

No. 2—FORMULA FOR FEATURE ARTICLES. 

No. ——— OF THE ‘‘PULP'' ACTION 


Price—25c¢ each, postpaid 
No. 4—THE FORMULA OF THE DETECTIVE- 
MYSTERY STORY. 
Price 50c 
All the above, forming 


“COMPLETE WRITER'S KIT" 
$5.00 postpaid 


OTHER FORMULAS NOW AVAILABLE: 





No. 5—THE a OF THE ‘QUALITY 
GROUP" STORY 

analysis of one of my own pb! shed 
‘quality’’ stories. Shows how you must handle you 
material if you wish to sell to the ‘‘quality’’ markets 
and gain the prestige which goes with appearan-e 
in their pages. Price 50c. 


No. 6—THE FORMULA OF THE ‘SMOOTH 

PAPER" WOMEN'S MAGAZINE STORY. 
Reprint of a st ry of mine from my book, ‘ STORTES 
YOU CAN SELL, yriginally published in W-man’s 
Home Compan: ‘on. With step-by-step analys's 


Price 25c. 


WRITING YOUR NOVEL—Price $1.00 


including 














The old saw holds good in this profession of author- 
ship as it does in any other. Those who are “chosen,” 
that is to say, become successful as authors, are those 
who make it their business to secure competent, sin- 
cere, and sympathetic guidance—which alone can 
lead them to their goal. 


This guidance I have given writers for more than 
25 years with gratifying results, and the size of the 
fee paid me has never been my prime consideration, 
for I am doing work I love. As one of my clients 
writes me today: 


“You already know what I think of. Before 
coming to you, I had waded through books, consulted 
several Great Unknowns, and studied the prospectus 
of each of several assembly-line methods of teaching. 
You seemed to be the only person who regarded be- 
ginners as other than revenue-producing automats, 
and I found your guidance enjoyable, encouraging, 
practical, thorough, unique, and un-mechanized, (*) 


And here are two more letters which also came in 


the same mail: 

“Being a master of my own profession, it is easy 
for me to recognize the sure, deft skill of another 
master, whatever his profession. When I read your 
notes on my plots, I said to myself, ‘I am in the hands 
of a master. Keep your mouth shut and do what 
he says.’ Your corrections were clear, brief, the rea- 
sons for them plausible. You pointed out my errors 
and showed me HOW TO CORRECT THEM.” 

(*) ; 

“You've taught me several things that are really 
going to help. The textbooks say that in order to be 
your own critic you should ask yourself, ‘Is everything 
logical?’ I probably read and reread that a hundred 
times, but you really SHOWED me how illogical my 
stuff was. Everything you’ve penciled on the script 
has received the best concentrated effort I could give 
it, and now I begin to see why I didn’t sell until 
maw. {") 

(*) Names on request. 


If YOU wish to be “chosen” 
“called,” write for my 44-page booklet, “THE 
TRUTH ABOUT LITERARY ASSISTANCE,” 
which is FREE on request. It gives details of my work 
with writers and my credentials both as an author and 
It contains vital informaton not ob- 
tainable elsewhere, designed to protect your pocket 
book, and describes the CRITICISM and SALES 
SERVICE and the PROFESSIONAL COLLABO- 
RATION SERVICE, which you should investigate if 
you really wish to win literary success. The terms 
are surprisingly low. 


and not merely 


a literary critic. 


LAURENCE R. D’ORSAY 


AUTHOR OF STORIES AND ARTICLES IN LEADING MAGAZINES 


Author ‘The Profit in Writing’’ ($3.00); 
Checks"’ ($3.00); 


"Writing Novels to Sell'' ($2.50); 
"Stories You Can Sell'' ($3.00); 


TOPANGA 1, 


"'Landing the Editors’ 
''Mistress of Spears’ ($2.50), etc. 


CALIFORNIA 


“BUILDER OF LITERARY CAREERS SINCE 1919" 





SECOND EDITION 


Clothbound, Illustrated Dust Jacket, 
Typographically Enlarged and Re- 
edited to 207 pages, including Adden- 
dum of Comment on Reception of 
Original Paper Edition 


A Lovely Xmas Gift 
or New Year's Start. 


for Any Writer 
or Book Lover 





GIFT BOOK SENT TO 
ANY ADDRESS WITH 
NOTICE OF DONOR 











Dick Tooker at work (recent) 


WRITING FOR A LIVING 


WITH FOREWORD BY WILLARD E. HAWKINS 


By Richard Tooker 


who wrote the classic novel of man's last Eden in America, ‘'The Day of the Brown Horde,"' 
lar demand in Famous Fantastic Mysteries with Arthur Machen and Lord Dunsany. 
Fawcett's magazine group. Author and co-author of more than a th ul 


articles. 


Dedicated to the returning fighting personnel, one of whom 
will write the ‘‘All Quiet on the Western Front’’ of this war, 
Tooker’s book covers all those situations conveniently detoured 
in most writer’s books and books about writing. The pitfalls 
he discovered and survived live for the reader like Bunyan’s 
immortal trials in ‘‘Pilgrim’s Progress.’’ But there is no old- 
fashioned side-stepping of the sex angle; this modern St. 
Augustine calls a spade a spade with an honesty of which Wil- 
liam E. Harris says in his Rewrite, ‘‘another writer has made 
a reputation for being ‘frank,’ but Tooker really is... You 
can really learn from him !’’ 


READER 
REACTIONS: 
Jack Woodford (leading 
writer’s writer): “‘. . . For 
a pagan like me to read 


ogg | featured by po; 
Formerly on the editorial at rot 
ful books, magazine stories and 





FREE! With every order for the cloth- 


* bound jacket illustrated edition of 
WRITING FOR A LIVING, one copy of the idea- 
stirring pamphlet HOW TO PUBLISH YOUR 
OWN WRITING PROFITABLY by the same 





author, selling separately at 35 cents each. ORDER ’ 


TODAY, $2.50 Postpaid, or C.O.D. plus charges. 


Charles ‘‘Chuck’’ Martin & 


(famous western story 
writer in his nationally 
— column) : 


. The book discusses 
Pid “of creative writing 


WRITING FOR ALIVING 
is like getting absolution 
too late to float the spiri- 
tual frigate. Had I read 
it twenty years ago I might 
have been the Charles 
Dickens of American let- 
ters . . . Richard Tooker 
heads into one of the great- 
est achievements a writer 
can hope for—a new re- 
ligion for the guys who 
don’t believe a thing!’ 


Author and Journalist— 

“| . . a definite contribu- 
tion to the literature of 
authorship . “s 


American English— 

“In no other book on 
writing, with which we are 
acquainted, does the reader 
get so much for so little...” 


Gene H. Ott, Marysville, 
Wash. ~- 
. « Strange or no, I 
always take your book alon 
. ‘Writing for a Living 
. I like it plenty! “ 


| RICHARD TOOKER, c/o Sunland Publishers 


Dear Mr. Tooker: 

want your Talent and Field Determination Analysis, 
together with my copy of WRITING FOR A LIV YING. At- 
tached are several of my stories, or articles of various types 
and a letter outlining my experience and background, stating 
what I like to read, what I know most about and my hobbies. 
(Sample chapters of novel may be substituted or included, or 
letter only if sufficiently detailed. 

Tell me how much and what kind of talent you believe I 
have, and what fields I should write for, as well as where to 
find my markets, based on your case histories of the thousands 
of writers you have helped by correspondence. 

Remittance for $5.00 plus postage is attached for the cloth- 
bound book (separate price $2.50) and the Analysis. It is also 
understood that I will receive a FREE COPY of the neu 
pamphlet ‘‘How to Publish Your Own Writing Profitably”’ 
if I order before January 1, 1946. Notice of Analysis credit 
mailed with Gift Book. 


Name 
Address 


which have eee been 
labeled as DYNAMITE. 
He tells what makes a 
Creative Writer CREATE, 
with a masterly under 
standing which has the 
writing craft applauding 
without gloves. . . RIT- 
ING’ FOR A LIVING is 
the kind of book 


that BS 


makes every FULLTIMEM 


writer . with GUTS. 
say: ‘I wish I had written 
THAT book.’ It is 
MUST for the Writer, of 
Aspiring writer, and | 
can’t make a decent revie 
of the book for the READ 
ING of it. 


Luv L. Miller, Salem 


Ort 


Every time I rea 
‘Writing for a Living’ 
find fresh delight in it an 
encouragement to dig i! 
on my writing all ¢t 
harder. on 


we 





